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CORRESPONDENCE. 


In this number, we appear in a new dress. It is hoped the readers will like this type. 
One object gained by the change was very much desired by us: there is considerably more 
matter in each number; and it is not less readable than before. The cost is increased in 
the same proportion. We are at all times anxious to do you the best service in our power, 
and limit the expense by nothing but our means. If every one of you who thinks the Liv- 
ing Age deserving of his favor would exert himself among his neighbors to get us a few 
more subscribers, we should be able to make other improvements. 

While writing, we may as well say a word in answer to an anonymous letter from a lady 

_who has been a subscriber from the beginning.” She finds fault with us for keeping 
back the continuation of ‘“ Hopes and Fears,” and says that we did the same thing years 
ago with “The Maiden Aunt.” And she thinks we do so for our own profit. Very sorry, 
madam, that your long acquaintance with us has not given us a higher place in your es- 
teem. Our interest would be promoted by the opposite conduct ;—by printing a continu- 
ation of all good stories in each successive number. But when a story comes out in 
England in a monthly work,—as is the case with “‘ Hopes and Fears,” and was the case with . 
“The Maiden Aunt,”—we cannot continue said story in every number of a work which 
comes out every week. This was fully explained in relation to the “‘ Maiden Aunt.” Our 
correspondent’s demand upon us is like compelling people to make bricks without straw ; 
we truly feel that “ we are in evil case.” 





A few words upon this number: Cotton is dry, but the leading article upon the inven- 
tors of cotton spinning will interest every one who will attend to it. How generally the 
men who actually invent great things, are obliged to give the profit to others. Let us at 
all events give them due credit in print. 

Macaulay as a Boy, connects us with Hannah More, of a past age. 

Marriage with a Wife’s Sister is common enough in this country—and frequent in Eng- 
land, although contrary to law there. The new attempt to change that law, gives rise to 
the discussion of which a chapter is here given. 

The subject of Maritime War—that of giving up privateering—and the proposal made 
by our government of agreeing not to capture an enemy’s property at sea—has more than 
one side to it. England and France wish us to give up privateering, and then they will. 
Very good :—but will they also agree to give up war-ships altogether if we do! If not, 
we must have war-ships when necessary, and as it is not convenient for us to keep large 
standing navies or armies, we must depend upon the voluntary system to supply one as 
well as the other. And about respecting private property at sea—a proposal which we 
think was wisely withdrawn by our government—it is connected with the other subject. 
And besides, it is better to make war expensive, than to make it bloody. If we go on to 
make it more and more cheap and pleasant for people to go to war, it may result in their 
refusing to quarrel at all ; but it seems much more likely to make war frequent. We have 
a great deal of goodwill to England, and so has she for us: but cotton and ¢otton spin- 
ning do more to weave us together. 

May increased trade have the same effect with England and her nearest neighbor, who 
ought to be her best customer. At the time of the Manchester riots, years ago, a mer- 
chant who belonged to some volunteer troop, dismounted at his counting-house one morn- 
ing for a moment, with his uniform on, his sword in hand, and received this admonition 
from his partner, a member of the Society of Friends: taking up the heavy sword, and 
looking upon it he said, ‘“‘ George, I hope thou wilt be careful not to hurt any of our cus- 
tomers with this.” How much wisdom in the dear old Quaker! It seems the society 
is “ dying out.” Well, we shall not live to see the end of it! 
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From The Quarterly Review. 


1. Statistical IUustrations of the Past and 
Present State of Lancashire, and more 
articularly of the Hundred of Salford. 
Peead before the British Association, at 
Manchester, 1842. By Henry Ash- 
worth. 

2. Cotton: its Cultivation, Manufacture, and 
Uses. A Paper read before the Society 
of Arts. By Henry Ashworth. Lon- 
don, 1858. 

8. Some Account of Lewis Paul and his 
Invention of the Cotton-Spinning and 
Carding Machines, and his Claim to the 
Invention, to the exclusion of John 
Wyatt. Read before the Meeting of the 
British Association at Leeds, 1858. By 
Robert Cole, F.S.A. 

4. The Life and Times of Samuel Cromp- 
ton, Inventor of the Spinning-Machine 
called the Mule. Being the substance 
of two Papers read to the Members of 
the Bolton Mechanics’ Institution. By 
Gilbert J. French. London, 1859. 


Sourn Lancasnmre exhibits one of the 
most remarkable illustrations of the force 
of industrial energy to be met with in the 
history of the world. But a few centuries 
since, the district was little better than a 
howling wilderness. The army of the Con- 


queror could with difficulty penetrate its 
dense forests or struggle across its destruc- 
tive morasses. The few inhabitants who 
contrived to subsist in it, retired to the wild 
and inaccessible country, now teeming with 
population, situated near the sources of the 
Ribble and the Irwell, where in seclusion 
they cherished their independence. At that 
time the forest of Rossendale was the resort 
of deer, wolves, and wild boars. As late as 
the early part,of the sixteenth century, its 
area of twenty-four square miles contained 
only eighty inhabitants, and these dwelt in 
booths. 

For a long time Lancashire continued to 
be regarded by the rest of England as an 
almost impenetrable district, peopled by a 
half-savage race. Camden vaguely described 
it, previous to his visit in 1607, as that part 
of the country lying “ beyond the mountains 
towards the western ocean.” This traveller 
acknowledged that he approached the inhab- 
itants ‘‘ with a kind of dread,” but he deter- 
mined at length “to run the hazard of the 
attempt,” trusting in the Divine assistance. 
He was favored in his visit beyond his ex- 
pectations. He succeeded in making his 





3' 
Survey of the county, and returned within 


the bounds of civilization in safety. He was 
‘even surprised to find towns within the dis- 


trict he had visited, of which Manchester, 
Preston, Bury, and Rochdale seem to have 
been the most important, though scarcely 
ranking above the condition of villages. 
But Salford, Oldham, Ashton, and numer- 
ous other places, now of very large popula- 
tion, were not even mentioned by him ; and 
if they existed at all, it was only as obscure 


-and insignificant hamlets. Liverpool was a 


mere fishing village, its principal distinction 
being that it was the most convenient and 
usual place for setting sail into Ireland.” 
Camden’s “‘ Survey,” however, must nec- 
essarily have been very imperfect, as the dis- 
trict—by nature rough, rugged, and boggy 
—was then absolutely without roads ; and it 
was more difficult to reach a village twenty 
miles out of Manchester in any direction, 
than to make the journey at present from 
Manchester to London. Its inaccessibility 
long continued to render Lancashire, beyond 
most other districts, a safe retreat for fugi- 
tives from the law; and it is a curious fact, 
that about the very time that Camden was 
on his visit to the county, the Irish Earl 
of Tyrone was lurking concealed in the val- 
ley of the Roch near Heywood, at a place 
now within sight of numerous cotton-mills, 
and still known amongst the people of the 
neighborhood as ‘ T’yerl at Throan’s bed.” 
Among other exiles who took refuge in 
Lancashire in the sixteenth century were 
some Flemish artisans, driven out of Bel- 
gium by the persecutions of the Duke of 
Alva. The political and religious bigots of 
the Continent have in all times been, though 
unintentionally, the effective promoters of 
the manufacturing prosperity of England. 
The most skilled and self-reliant men of 
France and Belgium were Protestants ; and 
when persecution raged there, many were 
driven forth into the wide world, carrying 
with them nothing but their industry, their 
skill, and their character. England was 
their place of refuge, and England always 
gave them a cordial welcome. They formed 
settlements at Canterbury, Spitalfields, Nor- 
wich, Bristol, and various other localities, 
some even penetrating as far north as Lan- 
cashire, and settling down as spinners and 
weavers at Manchester and Bolton. Hence 


| we find the making of “cottons” an early 
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feature of Lancashire industry. These “ cot- 
tons” were, however, but imitations in wool- 
len of the goods known on the Continent by 
that name; the importation of cotton wool 
from the Levant having only commenced, 
and then in comparatively small quantity, 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. 

But spinning had long before this time 
been a common domestic employment 
throughout the kingdom. The distaff, and 
afterwards the spinning-wheel, were plied 
in every dwelling. In country places the 
task of providing clothing necessarily de- 
volved upon the matron of the household. 
There were few or no shops in the towns; 
the roads or tracks between place and place 
were in certain seasons barely passable; 
and every family was, therefore, under the 
necessity of relying mainly upon its own 
industry for its stores of food and fuel and 
clothing. The wool was purchased in a 


raw state, carded and spun in the house, 
and woven into cloth by the village weaver. 
In the same way stockings, shoes, and linen 
were all of home make. Any little articles 
of female finery were purchased of packmen, 
who travelled about the country in summer 
when the roads were dry, carrying their 


shops on their backs. In many of the re- 
moter districts this state of things continued 
almost down to the end of the last century ; 
and there are persons still living whose first 
shirts were spun for them by their mothers 
or sisters. The pleasant picture of the cot- 
tage dame employed at her spinning-wheel 
is now become a thing of the past. Less 
than eighty years have worked an extraor- 
dinary revolution in all our domestic occu- 
pations. Within that time spinning b 
machinery has entirely superseded spinning 
by hand; our young and unmarried women 
are now “spinsters” only in name; hand- 
wheels, which before found a place in every 
cottage and farmhouse, have become useless, 
and are banished into lumber-rooms, or have 
been used up as firewood. 

In South Lancashire, about the middle of 
last century, the number of persons was 
comparatively small who devoted themselves 
exclusively to artisan labor; the manufac- 
ture of clothing being for the most part re- 
garded as subordinate to other employments. 
Probably the unusually stubborn and un- 
genial soil of the district compelled the fam- 
ilies of the peasantry and small farmers of 
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that county, more than any other, to resort 
to spinning and weaving as a means of ek- 
ing out a living. Almost the only grain 
grown was oats. The first field of wheat 
raised in the district towards the end of 
the last century was regarded as a wonder. 
Oatmeal formed the staple food of the peo- 
ple, and the oat crop was accordingly re- 
garded with great interest. The “gudeman” 
worked at his farm-patch in summer-time, 
to which he added a little gardening and cow- 
keeping; in winter plying the hand-loom, 
and selling the produce at the nearest mar- 
ket-town ; thus often contriving—to use the 
common phrase—to “ pay his rent through 
the eye of he shuttle.” The “gude wife,” 
assisted by her children, had to pick, clean, 
and unravel the wool or cotton with their 
fingers, before it was ready for the spin- 
dle; and what yarn could not be worked up 
| by the husband at home was sent to market 
|andsold. Depots for the sale of yarn gradu- 
ally began to be established at Bolton and 
|other central places, where weft was pur- 
chased at weekly periods by the weavers in 
small quantities; it was then woven and 
brought to market again, when it was sold 
to the buyers who came from Manchester 
with their packhorses to carry it away :-— 

“When the Manchester trade began to ex- 
tend,” says Aikin, * “ the chapmen used to keep 
gangs of packhorses, and accompany them to 
the principal towns with goods in packs, which 
they opened and sold to shopkeepers, lodging 
what was unsold in small stores at the inns. 
The packhorses brought back sheep’s wool, 
which was bought on the journey, and sold to 
the makers of worsted yarn at Manchester, or to 
the clothiers of Rochdale, Saddleworth, and the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. On the improve- 
ment of turnpike-roads, wagons were set up, 

and the packhorses were discontinued ; and the 
| chapmen only rode out for orders, carrying with 
| them patterns in their bags. It was during the 
| forty years from 1730 to 1770 that trade was 
greatly pushed by the practice of sending these 
riders all over the kingdom to those towns 
which before had been supplied from the whole- 
sale dealers in the capital places before men- 
tioned.” 

In course of time particular towns, and 
districts began to be distinguished for the 
special articles which they manufactured,— 
Blackburn for its “checks” and “ grays,” 
and Bolton for its “ herring-bones,” “ barra- 
gons,” “ thicksets,”, “ velveteens,” and such 

* A Description of the Country from thirty to 


forty Miles round Manchester. By J. Aikin, M.D. 
| London. 1795. 
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like. The distaffs of Ireland and of Ger- 
many supplied the linen warp for these 
goods, and the Lancashire cottage spinning- 
wheels the cotton weft. The articles pro- 
duced were still of the commonest quality ; 
all the finer fabrics, such as calicoes and 
muslins, were imported from France, Bel- 
gium, and India. The demand for the Eng- 
lish-made articles, however, seems to have 
grown considerably ; and an increasing num- 
ber of families came to devote themselves 
exclusively to the operations of manufacture. 
Many weavers established themselves on the 
outskirts of the principal towns, and looms 
were set up in the cottages scattered over 
the hill-sides and in the valleys of South 
Lancashire. The custom of the merchants 
was, to give out to these weavers a certain 
quantity of linen warp, together with a pro- 
portionate quantity of cotton wool, which 
they had to get spun into weft either by 
their own families or by spinners hired for 
the purpose. So long as the old and tedi- 
ous process of throwing the shuttle by both 
hands alternately was ry 9% ed in weaving, 
the productive power of the hand-loom kept 
pretty equal pace with the tedious and irk- 
some process of spinning between the finger 
and thumb a single thread atatime. But 
this state of things was considerably altered 
by the invention of the fly-shuttle, which 
formed the commencement of a series of 
inventions in spinning of the most extraor- 
dinary character, which we are now about 
briefly to pass in review. 

John Kay was a native of Bury, in Lan- 
cashire, from which place he removed to 
Colchester, in Essex, then a principal centre 
of the cotton trade, where he carried on the 
business of a loommaker. He was an in- 
genious person, and had already distin- 
guished himself by numerous improvements 
which he had introduced in the dressing, 
batting, and carding of wool. He had also 
made several important additions to the 
Dutch drawboy and the inkle looms, which 
his father had brought over from Holland. 
Kay’s reeds soon became celebrated all over 
the kingdom, and were highly appreciated 
by the weavers. But his principal invention 
was the fly-shuttle in 1733. A string and 
handle were so placed as to enable the 
weaver to work it both ways rapidly by the 
jerk of one hand only, by which means he 
could ont produce, in a given time, more 
than double the former quantity of cloth. 
The weavers of Colchester and Spitalfields 
resisted the introduction of the new shuttle, 
but it was generally adopted at Leeds, 
whither Kay removed, for the purpose of 
levying royalty under his patent. “But the 
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Yorkshire clothiers, though ready to adopt 
Kay’s contrivance, were not willing to pay 
him for its use; and they formed themselves 
into an association ed “The Shuttle 
Club,” for mutual defence against the succes- 
sive actions which he brought against them 
for openly manufacturing and selling his 
shuttles. The Yorkshiremen having shortly 
succeeded in ruining Kay by the expensive 
law and Chancery suits which followed, he 
removed from Leeds to Bury, and from that 
time forward they carried on their robbery 
of the patentee without further molestation. 
Notwithstanding this bad success, Kay pro- 
ceeded with his inventions. He is supposed 
to have devised a spinning and carding ma- 
chine, as he certainly did a power-loom, which 
is described in the patent he took out for it 
in 1745, though it is not known that it was 
ever brought into use. It seems that one of 
Kay’s workmen at Bury was seen at work 
upon the model, when an alarm spread 
abroad amongst the spinners that the con- 
trivance would deprive them of their bread. 
A mob collected to destroy the machine, and 
were only prevented by the timely interfer- 
ence of the magistrates. At a later period, 
however, the people succeeded in wreaking 
their vengeance on “ the schemer,” as he was 
called. In 1753 his house was broken into, 
and every machine it contained was knocked 
to pieces. The ruined inventor, who barely 
escaped with his life, was conveyed to a place 
of safety by two of his friends, wrapped in 
a wool-sheet. He fled to Paris, where he 
died, after a few years, in great poverty, and 
his daughter took refuge in a convent. Rob- 
ert Kay, of Bury, the brother of John, was 
also an inventor. He added, in 1760, the 
drop-box to the fly-shuttle, and thus enabled 
the weaver at pleasure to use any one of 
three shuttles, each containing a different 
colored weft, without the trouble of taking 
them from and replacing them on the lathe. 

These improvements were soon adopted in 
all the weaving districts, and the new power 
of production which was the consequence 
shortly displayed itself in an increasing de- 
mand for weft. It was clear that the hand- 
loom, with the fly-shuttle, had outstripped 
the power of the handwheel to supply yarn 
to keep the weavers in work. In some 
places half their time was spent in idly wait- 
ing for weft. If they went in search of it, 
they had perhaps to walk three or four miles 
in a morning before they could collect 
enough to serve them for the remainder of 
the day ; and when a piece was required to 
be woven in a shorter time than usual, the 
pos of a new ribbon or a gown was 
‘ound necessary to quicken the operations 
of the spinner. The Manchester merchants, 
who had always abundance of orders on 
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hand, had the greatest difficulty in suply- 
ing the demand for goods. hen Arthur 
Young was there, in 1770, he found them 
expressing much gratification at the high 
price of food, “for then,” he says, “ the 
people are forced to work.” 

It is a remarkable circumstance that no 
material change had taken place for centu- 
ries in the implements employed in spin- 
ning. The primitive spindle and distaff, 
and the common spinning-wheel, had under- 
gone no improvement. These agencies were 
indeed found sufficient for the ordinary wants 
of socicty in its early stages. But when the 
communications of the country had been 
opened up by the formation of roads and 
canals, and facilities provided for the trans- 
actions of trade and commerce, a demand 
for manufactured fabrics of all kinds set in, 
which the ordinary means of production 
were altogether unable to supply. Hence 
the contrivance of a spinning-machine which 
should spin more threads than one at the 
same time, began to occupy the attention of 
ingenious persons at an early period of the 
last century. It is well known that Sir 
Richard Arkwright brought the invention to 
a successful issue about the year 1769, and 
that distinguished manufacturer for some 
time obtained almost the exclusive credit of 
having solved the difficult problem. It is 
only of late years that the prodigious extent 
and importance of the textile manufactures 
of Great Britain have caused inquiries to be 
made into the early history of the remarka- 
ble inventions by means of which they have 
been established. Mr. Guest, in his “ His- 
tory of the Cotton Manufacture,” first dis- 
puted the claim of Arkwright to be regarded 
as the inventor of the cotton-spinning ma- 
chine, attributing the merit to one Thomas 
Highs, a native of Leigh, in Lancashire. 
Mr. Baines, in his “ History,” maintained, 
that not Highs, but one John Wyatt, of Bir- 
mingham, was really entitled to the credit. 
It has, however, been recently ascertained 
that not Arkwright, nor Highs, nor Wyatt, 
was the inventor of the first spinning ma- 
chine, but one Lewis Paul of London. 

Mr. Robert Cole, F.S.A., an indefatigable 
collector of old manuscripts, in the course 
of his search for curious and “ unconsidered 
trifles,” found one day at a dealer in old 
stuffs eight sacks of waste paper, which he 
purchased. They proved to be the weedings 
of some lawyer’s office, and many of the 
documents were more than a hundred years 
old. There were bonds, deeds, and a multi- 
tude of letters to and from one Lewis Paul, 
which evidently related to some spinning 
machine that Paul had invented, and the l- 
censes to work it which he had sold to vari- 
ous persons. Amongst the letters were 


| 
| 


| 





several from Edward Cave, editor of the 
Gentlenan’s Magazine ; Dr. James, the pat- 
entee of the celebrated “‘ Fever Powder ;” 
Warren, a bookseller, at Birmingham ; John 
Wyatt, of Birmingham, and many others, 
Thirteen of the letters were from Dr. Sam- 
uel Johnson ; and Mr. Croker, who published 
them in his edition of Boswell,* pronounced 
the whole correspondence to be “ very ob- 
secure,” but thought it probable that “it 
might be hereafter cleared up.” This ex- 
pectation has since been fulfilled. 

Lewis Paul was left by his father, one Dr. 
Paul, under the guardianship of Lord Shaftes- 
bury and his brother the Hon. Maurice Ash- 
ley Cooper, about the beginning of the last 


century. Paul married, and acquired some ‘ 


little property by his wife. He seems to 
have occupied himself a good deal with me- 
chanical contrivances, invented a machine for 
pinking crapes, tammies, etc., and he took 
pupils to whom he taught the art of pinking. 
Amongst them was Miss Swinfen, a protégée 
of Dr. Johnson, afterwards Mrs. Desmoulins. 
In 1788, Paul took out a patent for a ma- 
chine “ for the spinning of wool and cotton 
in a manner entirely new.” In the specifica- 
tion of this patent, the process described is 
clearly akin to that afterwards re-invented 
by Arkwright ; the sliver “is put betwixt a 

air of rowlers,” “ which, being turned round 

y their motion, draws in the raw mass of 
wool or cotton to be spun, in proportion to 


| the velocity of such rowlers,” and “a suc- 


cession of other rowlers, moving proportion- 
ately faster than the rest, draw the rope, 
thread, or sliver, into any degree of fineness 
that may be required ;” in addition to which 
“the bobbyn, spole, or quill, upon which the 
thread is spun, is so contrived as to draw 
faster than the first rowlers give, and in such 
proportion as the sliver is proposed to be 
diminished.” There can be no doubt that 
these words embody the fundamental idea of 
all that has since been effected in spinning 
by machinery. 

While perfecting his machine, Paul, like 
many other inventors, was overtaken by 
poverty. The expenses connected with the 
prosecution of his experiments and the com- 
pletion of his patent swallowed up his avail- 
able resources, and he skulked about from 
one public-house to another, under a false 
address, to avoid his creditors. At Birming- 
ham, where he.went to have his first machine 
set up—attracted thither by the superior 
class of workmen in that town—he borrowed 
money of Warren the bookseller, and of 
Wyatt, who worked at the erection of his 


* The only edition of Boswell’s “ Life of John- 
son’? in which these letters are to be found is the 
last which Mr. Croker put forth, and which was 
published in 1 vol. 8vo. in 1857 and 1860. 
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machine. To the one he owed £1,000, and 
to the — upwards of ean Warren 

eed to take a license to erect spindles, 
id Wyatt to take the experimental machine 
which had been erected, in lieu of the debt 
due tothem. Paul returned to London and 
endeavored to sell more licenses, in which 
he seems to have been tolerably successful. 
The fortunes which he showed might be 
made by the use of his wonderful device at- 
tracted several purchasers ; amongst others, 
one Johnson, a weaver in Spitalfields; Cave, 
the editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine ; 
and Dr. James, the patentee of the “ Fever 
Powder.” The doctor especially was dazzled 
by the project, and writing to Warren at 
Birmingham, he said, “The sight of the 
thing is: demonstration enough: I am cer- 
tain that if Paul could begin with £10,000, 
he must, or at least _— get more money 
in twenty years than the city of London is 
worth.” Paul, however, pursued the safer 
we of selling his licenses, and was soon 
enabled to pay off all his bonds. He after- 
wards retired to a house at Brook Green, 
Kensington, where he lived in good style for 
many years, and died in 1759. 

It does not, however, appear that Paul’s 
machines proved commercially successful, 
or produced cheaper and better yarn than 
that made by the common spinning-wheel. 
In every case the attempt to work them 
brought their owners into vifficulty. Wyatt's 
spinning-engine was a very humble affair. 
It was set up in a large warehouse “ near the 
Well in the Upper Priory, Birmingham :” it 
ae only ten girls to attend to the work, 
and was turned by a pair of asses walking 
round an axis. Wyatt soon got into debt, 
and in two years we find him a prisoner in 
the Fleet. He never claimed to be more 
than a “ principal agent ” in producing the 
spinning-machine. He finally consigned his 
spindles to a person at Northampton to 
whom he wrote, “* You have herewith a re- 
version of old gimcracks, and I heartily wish 
Mr. Yeo better success than any of his 
predecessors have had.” Johnson and Dr. 
James succeeded no better: the first had his 
machinery accidentally destroyed by fire, and 
the other got into debt, from which Dr. 
Johnson endeavored, by negotiation with 
Paul, to release him. The concern in which 
Mr. Edward Cave was interested was set up 
at Northampton. The machinery was driven 
by a water-wheel, and employed about fifty 
pair of hands. That, too, proved a failure ; 
and Cave’s brother, Joseph, to whom the 
property devolved on the death of Edward 
in 1754, became so disheartened by its bad 
success, that he let it. The new owners 
seem to have been unable to pay their rent, 
as well as certain sums which were owing to 





Paul. Upon this Cave put in a distress, and 
again we find Dr. Johnson a negotiator be- 
tween the parties. Paul, in 1758, obtained 
a renewal of his patent; but it does not ap- 
pear that any further trial was made of the 
contrivance. This ingenious man was also 
the first inventor of a carding cylinder, which 
he patented in 1748, and which may be re- 
garded as the original of the machines for 
carding now in use. 

Other attempts were probably made about 
the same time to invent a spinning-machine, 
or = to improve upon that of Paul ; 
and itis supposed that the one introduced 
into Yorkshire by John Kay, the inventor of 
the fly-shuttle, was of this latter character. 
It is certainly remarkable that Dyer in his 
poem entitled “‘ The Fleece,” which was 
published in 1750, describes such a machine 
as actually at work in a Yorkshire house of 
industry :— 


“ Patient art, 

That on experience works from hour to hour, 
Sagacious, has a spiral engine formed, 
Which, on a hundred spoles a hundred threads, 
With one huge wheel, by lapse of water, twines, 
Few hands requiring ; easy-tended work, 
That copiously supplies the greedy loom. 

* * * * * 


A circular machine of new design, 

In conic shape: it draws and spins a thread 
Without the tedious toil of needless hands. 
A wheel, invisible, beneath the floor, 

To every member of the harmonious frame 
Gives necessary motion. One, intent, 
O’erlooks the work ; the carded wool, he says, 
Is smoothly lapp’d around those cylinders, 
Which gently turning, yield it to yon cirque 
Of upright spindles, which, with rapid whirl, 
Spin out, in long extent, an even twine.” 


These machines were probably found un- 
profitable, and hand labor was still cheap. 
The workmanship, too, must have been very 
imperfect in those early days, when no 
highly skilled mechanical class could be said 
to exist. The one-thread spinning-wheel, 
therefore, continued to hold its ground, and 
was busily plied from morn till night in 
thousands of cottages, though found less 
able than ever to keep pace with the speed 
of the weaver’s shuttle. It does not appear 
that the knowledge of Paul’s invention ex- 
tended to Lancashire: if it did, the imper- 
fections in the details of the machine, and 
its practical failure in the hands of its in- 
ventor and the others who had tried it, must 
have effectually precluded its introduction. 
Thus thirty years had elapsed from the date 
of his patent, and his contrivances had be- 
come all but forgotten, when certain weavers, 
mechanics, and other poor men of Lancashire, 
stimulated by the increasing difficulty of ob- 
taining weft, entered anew upon the question 
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of improved methods of spinning, and by 
dint of great ingeunity, application, and 
perseverance they eventually succeeded. 
The contrivance of the Spinning-Jenny was 
a memorable event in the history of manufac- 
turing industry. Some doubt seems to exist 
as to the author of this important machine. 
As in most other cases of inventions contrived 
to supply any extensively felt want, many 
minds are found brooding over the same 
idea, and sometimes simultaneously arriving 
at nearly the same results. The production 
of a machine that should spin more threads 
than one was first accomplished by means 
of the jenny, which has by some been attrib- 
uted to Thomas Highs, a reedmaker at 
Leigh, but more generally to James Har- 
greaves, a weaver at Stand-hill, near Black- 
burn. The probability is, that both were 
original-inventors, pursuing their separate 
and independent methods, without any 
knowledge of each other’s proceedings; and 
the difference between their respective jen- 
nies seems to favor this supposition. 
Hargreaves was well known in his neigh- 
borhood as a highly ingenious workman. 
Before he invented his jenny, he had greatly 
improved the stock cards which succeeded 
the hand cards formerly employed to clean, 
unravel, and arrange the fibres of the cotton 
previous to spinning. The cards originally 
used consisted of a kind of brush made of 
wires stuck through a shect of leather, the 
wires all pointing one way at a certain angle. 
Hargreaves’ improvement, although ingen- 
ious, was shortly superseded by the cylin- 
der cards, which were gradually introduced 
throughout Lancashire. It-appears that the 
first cylinder machine constructed after Lewis 
Paul’s patent of 1748 was employed in Mr. 
Cave’s mill at Northampton, and on that 
concern being broken up it was sold to a 
Leominster hatmaker to card wool for hats. 
In 1760, it was purchased by one Mr. Mor- 
ris, a manufacturer in the neighborhood of 
Wigan, and re-applied to its original purpose 
of carding cotton. Mr. Robert Peel, the 
father of the statesman, was about this time 
engaged in cotton-spinning at Blackburn in 
a comparatively small way. Having proba- 
bly heard of this carding cylinder, he had 
one constructed in 1762, with the help of 
Hargreaves ; and adopted, it is said, for the 
first time the admirable expedient of the 
crank and comb for releasing the sliver. By 


this improvement no difficulty was expe-’ 


rienced in carding sufficient cotton for the 
supply of the spinners, and there was still 
less difficulty in working up, by the im- 
proved appliances of the weaver, all the cot- 
ton that could be spun. 

The general and increasing cry throughout 
Lancashire continued to be for “ more weft.” 
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While Hargreaves was brooding over this 
subject one day in his cottage, idle for want 
of weft, it is said that the accidental over- 
turning of his wife’s spinning-wheel flashed 
upon his mind the first idea of the spinning- 
jenny. Lying upon its side, he observed 
that it continued in motion—the spindle 
being thrown from a horizontal into an up- 
right position ; and the thought struck him, 
that if a number of Spindles were thus 
placed, side by side, several threads might 
easily be spun at the same time. He pro- 
ceeded to work out his idea by experiments, 
commencing from about the year 1764 ; but, 
as he was a poor man and had to earn his 
living as by weaving, he made but slow 
progress. By the year 1767, however, he 
had completed a spinning-frame, in one part 
of which he placed eight rovings in a row, 
and in another part eight spindles driven by 
hand from a horizontal wheel. By means 
of this frame, the spinner extended with his 
left hand the threads from the spindles to a 
wooden clasp which held the rovings, and, 
turning a wheel with his right, he was en- 
abled to spin eight rovings at a time into 
yarn with considerable ease and rapidity. 
Such was the first rude jenny, which he is 
said to have named after his daughter or his 
wife, though it is also averred that no mem- 
ber of his family bore that name. Mr. 
Guest alleges that the machine was called 
after the daughter of Thomas Highs, whom 
he claims to have been the inventor. There 
can be no doubt, however, that in his own 
neighborhood Hargreaves was identified with 
the contrivance. A mob of spinners, con- 
ceiving that their employment would be 
taken away if the jenny were introduced, 
broke into his cottage, destroyed his ma- 
chine, and compelled him to fly for his life. 
We next find him established at Notting- 
ham, where ho assisted various persons in 
setting up spinning-jennies ; and there, too, 
he was assaulted and injured by a mob. He 
contrived to take out a patent for his jenny 
in 1770; but an association was formed 
amongst the manufacturers against him, and 
as it appeared that, before lee Lanca- 
shire, he had sold jennies to customers “ to 
obtain clothing for his children,” he was un- 
able to prosecute his claim for royalty, and 
henee lost the benefit of his invention. He 
became partner in a small spinning-mill at 
Nottingham, and contrived to earn a subsist- 
ence during the remainder of his life. At 
his death in 1778 the small property which 
he had laboriously accumulated was left to 
his family ; but they shortly sunk into pov- 
erty. Two of his daughters were living in 
Manchester until within the last few years, 
when the late Mr. Brotherton, hearing of 
their condition, endeavored to raise a sub- 
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scription in their behalf; but he had great 
difficulty in collecting sufficient from the 
wealthy manufacturers of that town to pre- 
serve hon from destitution. 

Thomas Highs was a reedmaker of Leigh 
—a quiet, contemplative, and unobtrusive 
man, full of projects upon which he was con- 
stantly meditating. Those who remembered 
him described him as very studious and 
thoughtful, often standing for a long time 
together with his back to the wall, and his 
eyes half-closed. If disturbed, he would 
exhibit considerable impatience. He was 
deficient in that strong practjcal quality 
which enables a man to overcome difficul- 
ties—that quality for which Arkwright was 
so pre-eminently distinguished. Perhaps, 
too, he did not possess the gift of making 
friends and securing helpers amongst those 
best able to assist him. Whatever was the 
cause, he reaped no benefit from his inven- 
tions. He appears to have been occupied 
with the contrivance of a spinning-machine 
at Leigh, at the same time that Hargreaves 
was engaged upon his jenny at Blackburn. 
He had frequent consultations on fhe subject 
with one John Kay, a clockmaker, who lived 
a few doors from him; and the two were ac- 
customed to employ themselves in Highs’ 
garret until late at night, after their ordi- 
nary day’s work was over. The first ma- 
chine made by them seems to have proved a 
failure, for, after it had been a long time in 
hand, it was thrown into the yard and 
broken ; and the neighbors laughed a good 
deal at the “conjurors’” disappointment. 
One of the wheels was wrested from the ma- 
chine by a boy, who used it for a hoop, and 
the whole thing seemed likely to be aban- 
doned, when Highs, who could not dismiss 
the subject from his mind, brought back the 
wreck into his garret, and, after much la- 
bor, completed his machine about the year 
1766. It had six spindles placed in front, 
which were turned by springs from a drum 
revolving on a perpendicular axis. The 
clove, or that part of the machine which 
grasped the rovings, rose perpendicularly 
when they were drawn out and twisted, and 
was drawn down by the hand of the spinner, 
when they were copped or wound upon the 
spindles. It was a rude machine, but it was 
pretty successful ; and it is then that Highs 
1s said to have named it “Jenny,” after tis 
favorite daughter, who was a well-known 
singer in the choir at Leigh church. Shortly 
after the machine was completed, John Kay 
removed to Warrington, where he settled as 
aclockmaker. Highs, meanwhile, continued 
to work at his own trade, to which he added 
the making and selling of his spinning-ma- 
chines. He gradually increased the number 
of spindles to twenty and upwards. 


| 
| 
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Highs is also supposed by some to have 
re-invented the method of spinning by roll- 
ers; though it does not appear that he did 
more than conceive the idea of the process, 
which, as we have seen, had already been in- 
vented and patented by Paul some thirty 
years before. Highs seems to have been of 
a roving disposition; he removed to Man- 
chester in 1770, and never afterwards set- 
tled long in one place. When in Manches- 
ter, he constructed what may be called a 
double jenny, with ewenty-dient spindles on 
each side, turned by a drum or roller placed 
in the centre. On the occasion of its being 
publicly worked in the Exchange, the Man- 
chester manufacturers presented Highs with 
a purse of two hundr ineas as a reward 
for his ingenuity. A few years later, in 
1773, we find him at Bolton, where he was 
often in the society cf Samuel Crompton, 
then spinning upon a jenny of Hargreaves’ 
make. Returning to Manchester, he began 
a spinning factory with a partner, but, not 
succeeding, he removed to Nottingham to 
construct spinning-machines for some firms 
there. He afterwards proceeded to Kidder- 
minster for the same ose. Next we 
find him at Balbriggan, in Ireland, in 1780, 
engaged in making and superintending the 
cotton-machinery set up in Baron Hamil- 
ton’s manufactory at that place. Returning 
to Manchester after the expiration of about 
a year, he occupied himself with making 
machinery until 1790. The later years of 
his life were a protracted struggle, and he 
died full of infirmities, only preserved from 
destitution by the assistance of his children. 
Like many other originators of useful inven- 
tions, to whom we are indebted for the lux- 
ury and ease of actual life, he left to others 
all the profit and benefits of his ingenuity. 
He died in 1803, at the age of eighty-five, 
and in Manchester and the neighborhood 
his name is already all but forgotten. 

It will be observed that a uniform want of 
success had hitherto attended the inventions 
made for the purpose of spinning by ma- 
chinery. Paul’s machine ruined every pro- 
jector who had to do with it. Kay’s im- 
proved machine never came into use, and he 
was mobbed and compelled to fly from Lan- 
cashire before he could bring it to comple- 
tion. Hargreaves also was driven forth 
from his native county, and he derived little 
or no advantage from his contrivance. The 
life of Highs, as we have seen, was a suc- 
cession of failures. We next come to the 
inventions, or rather the adaptations, of 
Richard Arkwright, who gave the most 
powerful impulse to the cotton manufacture 
which it had yet received. ee pos- 
sessed in abundance what most of the in- 
ventors who preceded him in this depart- 
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ment of industry seem to have lacked— |trivances, having tried, among other things, 
From 


great force of character, indomitable cour- | to invent a perpetual-motion machine. 
age, much worldly shrewdness, and a busi-' this the transition to a spinning-machine was 


ness faculty amounting toa genius. Yet he|easy. It is supposed 


t he obtained hig 


was originally but a poor barber, who began | first idea from what he heard of the proceed- 
business in a cellar in Bolton, over which he |ings of Highs at Leigh. As Arkwright 
announced upon a rude board that he gave | married his first wife, Margaret Biggins, 
“a clean shave for a penny.” He carried |from Leigh, and frequently went there in 
on this business until he was thirty years of | the way of his business, obtaining orders 
age, gradually rising from the cellar to a | for wigs through the influence of his father- 
small shop in a passage leading to the old | in-law, who kept a public-house in the town, 


Millstone mill, Deansga 


y afterwards | it is probable that he was there made ac- 


to another shop in Churchgate. One of his | quainted with his predecessor’s we omen 


townsmen still preserves the lead cistern in| and also with their failure, whic 


was the 


which he washed his customers after he had | “ town’s talk.” It was at that time proba- 
shaved them. A shop is also pointed out in| bly that he formed his first acquaintance 
the town of Halifax, in Yorkshire, which he | with John Kay, the clockmaker, who lived 


is said for a time to have occupied in the 


a few doors from Highs, and constructed 


course of the numerous changes which he | the machinery for his mode's. Kay removed 
made from place to ne in carrying on his|to Warrington to mer on his business ; 
ha 


business. To his s. 


aving and hair-cutting | and, shortly after he 


settled there, Ark- 


he added peruke-making, and he was for | wright called upon him one day in the year 
several years accustomed to travel about the | 1767, ostensibly for the purpose of showing 
country collecting hair and selling wigs.| him a plan of perpetual motion. After 
One part of his business was to attend the |looking at it Kay expressed his surprise 
hiring fairs frequented by young girls seek-|that Arkwright should “bother his head 


ing service, for the purpose of 


uying their | about such nonsense,” and told him that his 


long hair to be worked up m8 wn nn and | ingenuity might be much better employed in 


he is said to have been unusu 


ly expert in | finding out some method of spinning to super- 
such negotiations. The copper-plate from 


sede the common one-thread wheel. This led 


which his invoice headings were printed is | to some conversation respecting the various 


still in the possession of a commercial gen- 


plans which had been proposed for the pur- 


tleman at Manchester, and upon its margin | pose, and Kay proceeded to communicate 
are engraved the most grotesque representa- | the result of his labors in connection with 
tions of the wigs and perukes worn by the| Highs. Arkwright now seems to have 


fashionable ladies a: 


gentlemen of the | turned his attention more exclusively to the 


period. He also dealt in a chemical hair- | subject, and we shortly after find him giving 


dye, which acquired considerable celebrity. 


up his barbering trade altogether, and de- 


But he does not seem, notwithstanding his | voting himself to that of “‘ conjuror.” He 
pushing habits, to have done more than earn | visited Kay from time to time, and eventu- 
a bare living. One gentleman, near Bolton, | ally a model of a machine was begun under 


has informed us that his grandfather, havin 
ordered a wig of Arkwright, was require 
to pay a guinea for it in advance. Before 


his directions; but Kay being unable to 
complete it, the two went to Mr. Atherton, 
an instrument-maker of the same place, to 


the wig could be made, Arkwright had left | order the remaining parts. The poverty of 
the town in pursuit of his spinning-machine | Arkwright’s appearance, however, was such, 
project, on which the whole energies of his|that Atherton declined to undertake the 


mind had become bent. 


job; but he consented to lend Kay the help 


It is not known at what precise time Ark-|of a smith and watch-tool maker to finish 
wright directed his attention to the invention | the heavier parts of the machine, Kay mak- 
of spinning by machinery, but it is proba-|ing the clockmaker’s part and instructing 


ble that he only followed the example of 
many other ingenious poor men at that ex- 
citing period, who forsook their own calling 
to follow the business of a “ conjuror,” as it 
was popularly termed. Many broke their 
hearts over their. schemes, whilst others 
found their ideas appropriated by those who 
were stronger and less scrupulous than 
themselves. Arkwright launched his little 
bark upon this sea of invention with the 
rest. He was an ingenious man, occupying 


much of his spare time in mechanical con- 


the workmen. The machine made, it was 
removed to Preston, and Mr. Smalley, a 
spirit-dealer in that town was so strongly 
convinced of its merit, that he consented to 
join in the venture. Arkwright had by this 
time become reduced almost to his last 
farthing; and when a contested election 
took place in the town (of which he was a 
burgess by birth—for he was born in Pres- 
ton) his clothes were so ragged, that a num- 
ber of persons raised a subscription to put 
him in decent plight before he appeared in 
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the poll-room, when his vote was rejected 
on the ground of non-residence. The spin- 
ning-machine was eventually set up for ex- 
hibition in the grammar-school of the town, 
and many persons went to inspect it. But 
ominous murmurs began to be heard rising 
amongst the people outside; and as Har- 
greaves’ spinning-jenny had just been de- 
stroyed by a mob at Blackburn, Arkwright 
and Smalley, fearing a similar outrage at 
Pr ston, hastily took the machine to pieces, 
packed it up, and departed for Nottingham, 
accompanied by Kay as their principal work- 
man. 

The macltine was as yet in a rude and im- 
practicable shape, little better than other 
contemporary projects, which eeemed suc- 
cessful while in the stage of experiment, but 
were found wanting when employed in prac- 
tice. It was Arkwright’s great merit; how- 
ever, to possess the energy requisite to work 
out his idea, and embody his invention in a 
profitable working machine. The difficul- 
ties which he encountered were sufficiently 
disheartening. At Nottingham his friend 
Smalley seems to have deserted him, and 
Arkwright was left without money or influ- 
ence. Fortunately, his enthusiasm for his 


machine attracted the notice of some men of 
capital in that town, who eventually intro- 
duced him to moneyed partners, in the per- 


sons of Mr. Need and Mr. Jedediah Strutt. 
It was thus that, in 1769, he was enabled to 
. take out his first patent for spinning cotton 
with rollers. It is curious to note the active 
march of improvement at the time, and the 
almost contemporaneous origin of those cap- 
ital inventions which have since exercised 
so important an influence in the develop- 
ment of British industry. Thus we have 
seen that Hargreaves contrived his vege 
jenny in 1767, the same year in which Ark- 
wright contrived his machine for spinning 
by rollers. ce ents took out his patent 
in 1770, and Arkwright in 1769, the same 
year in which Watt took out the first patent 
for his steam-engine. A long time, how- 
ever, elapsed before Arkwright and his 
partners derived any pecuniary advantage 
from their invention. The first mill, worked 
by horse-power, was erected at Nottingham. 
The next, much larger, was put up at Crom- 
ford, in Derbyshire, and for economy’s sake 
was driven by water. Not less than £20,- 
000 were expended by Arkwright’s partners, 
and five years of additional labor and anx- 
iety were undergone by himself, in experi- 
ments, alterations, and contrivances, before 
any remunerative results were obtained. 
But for his remarkable force of character, 
and the implicit faith which his friends had 
in his ability and integrity, Arkwright must 
have failed, as so many others had done be- 
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fore him, in establishing the merits of his 
invention. 

The originality of Arkwright as an in- 
ventor has, it is true, been strongly disputed. 
Indeed, as we have already seen, spinning 
by rollers was no new idea. But the me- 
chanical details of Arkwright’s machine are 
so different from those of Paul, that it is 
probable he never saw either the plan or 
model of the latter. As for Highs, who is 
also said to have invented spinning by roll- 
ers, no one is known to have seen a model 
of his machine, and it is probable that the 
project never got beyond the experimental 
— Whether or not Arkwright invented 
by himself the machine which he patented, 
he certainly made it practicable and profit- 
able, which no one before him had been able 
to do. Without great mechanical genius, 
he could not have effected this much. It 
is true he was always ready to import iyto 
his machine the devices of others, for he was 
remarkably quicksighted, and detected the 
merits of any new adaptation at a glance; 
nor was he at all scrupuious in availing him- 
self of the offspring of another’s brain. He 
was thus enabled to effect for the spinning- 
frame what Watt did for the steam-engine 
and Stephenson for the locomotive, gather- 
ing together the many scattered threads of 
ingenuity which already existed, and com- 
bining them into one successful whole. He 
possessed in addtion a remarkable knowledge 
of character, which enabled him to select 
the fittest agents for carrying out his ideas. 
Joined to all this, he was a firstrate organ- 
izer of labor on the largest scale, was un- 
surpassed as a man of business, and in his 
own person was an unsparing worker. 
Every thing that passed through his hands 
underwent improvement, as, for example, 
the carding cylinder as it had been invented 
by Paul, and modified by Hargreaves for 

r. Peel. In that machine the cotton was 
detached by women with hand cards. This 
was afterwards effected by the application 
of a roller with tin plates, like the floats of 
a water-wheel, which, revolving with a quick 
motion, scraped the cotton off the cards ; 
but in the operation both the cotton and the 
cards were injured. In place of the roller 
with tin plates, Arkwright substituted a 
metal plate, toothed at the edge like a comb, 
which, instead of being made to revolve like 
the other, was moved rapidly in a 5 HF 
dicular direction by a crank, and, with slight 
but reiterated strokes, detached the cotton 
from the cards in a uniform fleece. More- 
over, he employed narrow fillet cards, wound 
round the doffing cylinder in a spiral form, 
and by this means a continuity of the fleece 
was produced, which, as it left the card, was 
gradually contracted by the conductor, and 
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delivered by the rollers into the can in the 
form of a continued carding, called a card- 
end—one of the most beautiful and curious 
operations in the whole process of cotton- 
spinning. 

The grand idea, however, embodied in 
Arkwright’s patent, was the oes of spin- 
ning by means of rollers. 7 eas the 
cotton between two pairs of rollers, and 
making the front pair revolve faster than 
the back ones, it might be drawn to any 
extent required.* This beautiful operation 
was precisely the same in effect as that pre- 
viously performed by the spinner with the 
finger and thumb in drawing out and disen- 
gaging the fibres of the wool, so as to bring 
the thread to its proper grist, whilst it was 
much more equal, regular, and rapid; and 
it was the combination of this invention with 
the spindle and = of the common domes- 
tic spinning-wheel that formed the basis of 
all‘ Arkwright’s improvements. The idea 
was simple, and may often before have oc- 
curred to various minds; but there was 
the greatest difficulty in successfully working 
it out. He brought the process to a state of 
the highest efficiency, laid the foundations of 
his immense fortune, and initiated that vast 
expansion of the cotton manufacture which 
has so entirely changed the face of South 
Lancashire during the last eighty years. His 
first spinning-machines having been driven 
by water power, they came to be generally 
known as water spinning-frames, the yarn 

roduced by them being called water twist. 
hat is called the throstle-frame is only an 
improvement of the water-frame, both ma- 
chines being the same in principle. In the 
throstle-frame all the rollers on either side 
are connected together, whereas in the other 
each head has a distinct set of gearing, and 
is driven by a separate motion: hence the 
throstle requires considerably less power to 
drive it. 

The general adoption of these inventions 
of Hargreaves, Highs, and Arkwright gave 
an importance to the cotton trade which it 
had not before possessed. The old hand- 
wheels were everywhere thrown aside, and 
large numbers of jennies and water-frames 
were set up and driven by water power. 
The principal works were erected on the 
falls of rivers, of which South Lancashire 
possesses many of considerable importance. 
The tract of country lying between the Rib- 
ble and the Mersey is surrounded on the 
east and north by high ranges of hills, from 
which numerous streams descend rapidly 


* The same principle was first applied by Ark- 
wright in the cane frame, by which the cotton- 
wool is drawn out by rollers revolving at different 
velocities, and delivered into a revolving can made 
in the form of a truncated cone. 





towards the level country in the west. Hun- 
dreds of mills were erected along the valleys, 
and the water was made to pay a tribute in 
rae to each as it passed. The two 

ranches of the Irwell alone gave nine hun- 
dred feet cf fall between Bacup and Bolton, 
and the valley was soon fully occupied, until 
it became what it remains to this day, the 
hardest worked stream in the world. The 
water no sooner passes from the works of 
one manufacturer than it is caught up by 
another, and so on in succession almost to 
the sea. Many of the yeomen and farmers 
now gave up farming, and devoted them- 
selves to manufacturing asa distinct business. 
Such were the Peels and Yateses, who em- 
barked all the capital which they could raise 
in this new industry, and shortly laid the 
foundations of great fortunes. The country 
squires, who occupied the fine old halls of 
the Elizabethan era scattered over South 
Lancashire, gradually disappeared. Many 
were bought out and removed elsewhere, 
and those who remained derived largely in- 


creased revenues from the additional value. 


given to their land, the rents of which 
doubled and trebled within a few years. 
All hands were in request, either to work 
the spinning-machines, or to weave up the 
yarn into cloth, the demand for which went 
on increasing even faster than the supply. 
The old loom-shops being found insufficient 
for the accommodation of the artisans, every 
lumber-room, old barn, cart-house, and out- 
building was repaired and put in order for 
the purpose. When this source of accom- 
modation was exhausted, new cottages, with 
loom-shops, rose up in every direction, and 
were immediately filled with weavers. Then 
more mills were built along the valleys, and 
more jennies and water-frames were. set to 
work to supply them with twist. The de- 
mand increased, and production struggled 
to keep up with it. Numbers of new men 
appeared as manufacturers, many of the 
most successful springing directly from the 
artisan class. The greater part began with 
slender capital, but they were persons of 
quick views, great enterprise, and much 
practical meee. Embarked in a lucrative 
trade, on which their energits were concen- 
trated, they made money rapidly, and often 
spent it grossly. As tradesmen, these early 
manufacturers were industrious, active, and 
far-sighted ; as men, they were often unedu- 
cated, coarse, and sensual. The low and 
irregularly built farmhouse, or cottage, at- 
tached to the mill, disappeared, and in their 
stead rose large, showy, and commodious 
mansions, to which were transferred the 
manners which would perhaps have better 
become the more humble dwelling. - But 
wealth gradually brought refinement and 
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facilities for culture, and the manufacturers 
of the present day can exhibit specimens of 
as accomplished men as any other class of 
our commercial community. 

The modern manufacturing system, the 
growth of which wé have thus briefly sketched, 
was not established without considerable 
disturbances amongst the working classes, 

eatly though those classes themselves were 

enefited by the mechanical improvements 
in which it originated. Whilst the spinning- 
jenny and the water-frame were being in- 
troduced, increasing alarm spread abroad 
amongst the hand-spinners, who feared that 
their employment would be completely de- 
stroyed. Ominous mutterings of discontent 
were heard, which at length, a a period 
of temporary distress in 1779, broke out in 
machine-breaking riots. A mob rose and 
scoured the country for many miles round 
Blackburn, destroying all the jennies, card- 
ing-engines, and every machine driven by 
water or horses. Mr. Pecl had his machin- 
ery at Alton thrown into the river, and he 
himself with difficulty escaped persenal vio- 
lence at the hands of the rioters. Many 
of the machine-spinners were driven from 
Blackburn to Manchester and other towns, 
and years elapsed before machine-spinning 
was resumed at the former place. Even the 
upper and middle classes in those days en- 
tertained a great dread of machinery, and 
they connived at, and even actually joined 
in, the opposition of the working classes to 
its extension. On some occasions the magis- 
trates, at the head of a body of soldiers, 
stood quietly by watching the outrages ; and 
they were afterwards found ready to screen 
the rioters from punishment. It was thought 
a bold thing at the time for Mr. Rasbotham, 
a magistrate near Bolton, to publish an ad- 
dress, urging that it was for the interest of 
the working classes themselves to encourage 
inventions for abridging labor. Even the 
clergy were warned against interference with 
the mob-law of the day. Among others, the 
minister of the parish of Mellor, a man 
eighty years old, felt it to be his duty, in the 
course of one of his forenoon sermons, to 
caution his parishioners against taking part 
in those lawless proceedings, on which his 
churchwarden, a respectable yeoman, rising 
up in the church, called out in an excited 
voice and manner, “ Sir, it would become 
you better to follow your text, than to ramble 
away about such temporal affairs!” It was 
with difficulty that the cheers of the audience 
could be repressed. The clergyman, over- 
whelmed with sorrow, immediately descended 
from the pulpit. Instead of the diminution 
of employment, in a few years it was found 
that never had there been such a call for la- 
bor in Lancashire before. The increased 
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production of weft enabled the manufactur- 
ers to meet the increased demand for their 
fabrics ; and the persons formerly employed 
at hand-wheels and hand-cards found full 


employment on machine-made yarn at ad- 
vanced wages. In illustration of the extraor- 
dinary 


Pore of the district towards the 
end of last century, the following testimony 
of a local writer may be quoted. Dr. 
Wright, speaking of Manchester in 1785, 
said,— 


“In the beginning of this century it was a 
small, mean, dirty village; now it is a large, 
splendid, and clean town, containing near fifty 
thousand inhabitants. ‘The country around was 
then sterile, contemptible, and not worth at an 
average five shillings an acre; now it is covered 
with houses, and rents from two to seven pounds, 
and is worth at least three pounds ten shillings 
at a mcan proportion. The people were igno- 
rant, indolent, ill-clothed, poorly fed, and not 
better housed ; at this day the commonality, and 
even their infants, are all bred to business, are 
active and industrious, and are better fed, 
clothed, and housed than those of almost any 
other part of the world.” * 


But the prosperity of South Lancashire 
was still to receive a further impulse, greater 
than any that had yet been given to it; and 
again, as in the case of Hargreaves, Highs, 
and Arkwright, the individual who was in- 
strumental in effecting it belonged to the 
humbler ranks. We allude to Samuel 
Crompton’s invention of the spinning-mule, 
which enormously facilitated the operations 
of the manufacturer, and, by the superior 
quality of its products, shortly superseded 
to a great extent both jennies and water- 
frames in all the manufacturing districts. 
Crompton has been more fortunate than his 
yeeteceaes in an intelligent biographer, 

r. French, who has embodied in an unpre- 
tending volume not only a faithful record of 
the life and inventions of his hero, but a 
large amount of valuable information relat- 
ing to the origin and progress of the cotton 
manufacturing system of South Lancashire. 

The Crompton family belonged to the 
small proprietary or yeoman class, to whose 
enterprise and agen the England of this 
day owes so much. The father of Samuel 
rented a small farm at Firwood, near Bolton, 
of which he had formerly been the proprie- 
tor, but having sold it to an adjoining owner, 
he remained upon it as tenant, and the fu- 
ture inventor was born there on the 3d of 
December, 1753. His parents combined the 
nnn then so usual in the county, of 
small farming and small manufacturing. 
They had grass enough for two or three cows, 

* An Address to the Members of both Houses of 


Parliament, on the late ‘Tax Jaid on Fustian and 
other Cotton Goods, etc. By John Wright, M.D. 
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and sufficient oats were raised to provide the 
year’s store of oatmeal for cakes and por- 
ridge. In winter time, and during the hours 
in summer not occupied in field or garden 
work, they eked out a living by carding, 
spinning, and weaving. The same employ- 
ments were continued after their removal 
from Firwood to Hall-in-the-Wood, which is 
an interesting specimen of the old rural man- 
sion before Lancashire had become manufac- 
turing. It is Elizabethan in style, small 
compared with modern mansions, but com- 
modious and snug, and shows the advancing 
wealth of the owners by the successive addi- 


| was well trained in the common branches of 
education. Leaving day-school, Samuel be- 
gan his working life as a weaver at Hall-in- 
the-Wood, but continued for some time to 
attend a night-school, at which he advanced 
himself in algebra and trigonometry. 

It might naturally be expected that such 
a youth as Crompton, with such a mother, 
would aim at excellence in his productions ; 
and he soon became known as an expert and 
skilful weaver. Among the articles most in 
demand at the time, and which fetched the 
highest price, were the imitations of the fine 
muslins imported from India, then very 





tions which have from time to time been j fashionable for ladies’ wear. But the coarse, 
made to its accommodation: first, the roomy | handspun yarn of the country could not 
kitchen or hall, with sleeping apartments | compete with the delicate filaments manu- 
above, lit by latticed windows; then the ad- factured by the supple fingers of the Hin- 
dition of a dining-hall and drawing-room, |doos. The yarn produced by Hargreaves’ 
with their large oriel windows of stained | jenny and by Arkwright’s water-frame was 
glass. The situation is very fine, on a pla- | coarse and uneven. For five years Cromp- 
teau once covered with timber, from which | ton worked one of Hargreaves’ jennies, but 
it derived its name. The little river Eagley, | the yarn spun by it was only fit for quilting, 
a tributary of the Irwell, runs deep in the and was even badly adapted for this pur- 
valley beneath, the high land descending pose. Crompton used afterwards to say 
[erienaly in some places almost to the | that “he was plagued to deeath wi’ mendin 
anks of the stream. Even at this day, in | th’ broken threeads.” But as his rigid mother 
- et of the long chimneys within sight, and | used to insist upon his doing a certain quan- 
the sky dimmed by smoke, the neighborhood | tity of work every day, any shortcoming in 
of Hall-in-the-Wood exhibits one of the best the produce of his loom invariably subjected 
specimens of South Lancashire scenery. him to sharp reproach. To avoid the cen- 
The Cromptons carried on their humble sure, as well as to secure some leisure for 
business of farming and — in | etapa and fiddle-playing (of which 
the old hall for many years. On market-| he was very fond), he began to turn over in 
days at Bolton—then a mere village, literally his mind the possibility of devising the 
“‘in the moors”—the father carried, in a | means of spinning a moreeven thread. The 
basket hung upon his back, the week’s pro- | result was that at about twenty-one years 
duce of his loom, which was sold in the open of age he commenced a spinning-machine. 
street to Manchester dealers ; and he bought | The little room is still pointed out over the 
and brought back in its stead sufficient raw | Hall porch in which he prosecuted his in- 
cotton and Irish warp for the ensuing week’s | vention, and which was called ‘“ Crompton’s 
carding, spinning, and weaving. Old Cromp-'conjuring-room.” There he worked during 
ton died while Samuel was only five years | his spare hours for more than five years, de- 
of age, and the mother was left to bring up | voting to his machine every minute and 
her family of three children in the best way farthing he could command, until he at 
she could. She was industrious, stout-|length completed it in 1779. He fortu- 
hearted, and prudent, like the women of her | nately possessed a small stock of tools which 
county. She was besides a religious woman, his: father had bought for the purpose of 
believing in the promised help of Providence. | building an organ which he did not live to 
In this sure trust she went on courageously, finish, and, above all, he found the greatest 
fearing nothing. She did the farm work assistance in the common clasp-knife. He 
which her husband had done beforé, took his occasionally resorted for aid to a neighbor- 
place at the treadles, and set Samuel and his | ing “‘ conjuror ” named Orrell, an ingenious 
two sisters, as they became older, to card | man, who combined in himself the occupa- 
and spin. A clever manager, her butter al- | tions of small farmer, carpenter, and coffin- 








ways fetched the top price in the market. 
She was even appointed overseer of the poor | 
for her township, which brought her in a few 
pence yearly as percentage ; and in all ways | 
she was a most industrious, hard-working, | 
pious woman. Nor, small though her means 
were, did she neglect her boy’s education, 
but sent him to school at Bolton, where he 


maker ; and it was this assistant who made 
for Crompton the first wooden rollers em- 
plored in his spinning-machine. There was 
a blacksmith’s smithy in the neighborhood, 
where he went “ to file his bits of things.” 
By these humble aids he was eventually en- 
abled to ypooee his mule-jenny, or Halli’- 
th’-Wood wheel (as it was first called), a 
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machine which has given a greater impulse 
to textile mani generally, than the 
combined inventions of all preceding and 
subsequent inventors. 

Crompton’s attention was first called to 
the subject by the fact that Arkwright’s 
roller process as well as Hargreaves’ jenn 
process produced thread imperfectly twined, 
and full of soft knots. His idea was, that 
if he could continue the draw of the thread 
after it passed through the rollers, and then 
superadd the spinning process provided by 
the jenny, he might be enabled to overcome 
and remedy the defect. And this, in a few 
words, is the character of his invention, 
which is an ingenious cross between the 
water-frame and the jenny. Hence its des- 
ignation of the spinning-Mule. His first 
step was to adopt a single pair of rollers to 
elongate the rove by pressure, as in the case 
of wire-drawing for loom-reeds ; but the re- 
sult disappointing him, he next adopted a 
second pair of rollers placed behind the first, 
revolving at a slower speed, as in Ark- 
wright’s roller-beam. ompton himself 
used to allege that he knew nothing of the 
nature of Arkwright’s invention, though it 
had been patented and published some ten 
years before. He afterwards fluted his un- 
der-rollers by putting dents of brass reed- 
wire. into them, and added other improve- 
ments. Another essential feature of his was 
the spindle earriage, which, by being drawn 
back by the spinner as the threads were de- 
livered from the rollers in a soft state, ena- 
bled the spindles to stretch and twine them 
completely before encountering the stress of 
winding during the return of the carriage 
towards the rollers. 

When Crompton was on the eve of com- 
pleting his invention, the Blackburn mob 
was scouring the country breaking machin- 
ery; and, fearing lest his “ conjuring ” 
should expose him to the perils incurred by 
most of the Lancashire inventors of that 
day, he hastily took the machine to pieces 
and concealed it in a garret of the old hall. 
On a recent examination of the roof of the 
chamber in which he then worked, the 
marks of the opening were detected in the 
ceiling, through which the parts were drawn 
into the loft above. When the alarm had 
subsided, they were brought from their hid- 
ing-place and again put together. Cromp- 
ton now began spinning with his machine in 
one of the large rooms of the Hall. The 
onan of his yarn soon became the 
subject of general remark ; for, in the qual- 
ities of evenness, fineness, and firmness, it 
was superior to every thing of the kind 
which had yet been seen. For yarns of 
No. 40 (weighing forty hanks to the pound) 
he obtained 14s., and for a small quantity 
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of No. 80 (then so fine as to be very scarce 
and dear) he obtained as much as 42s, a 
pound. The same quality is now considered 
a very low number, and since the multipli- 
cation of Crompton’s mules it can be pro- 
duced and sold in any quantity at about 2s. 
the pound. He now devtted. himself en- 
tirely to spinning, and gave up weaving, 
though the weaver at that time occupied a 
higher social position than the spinner ; but 
Crompton’s invention reversed the status as 
determined by the remunerativeness of these 
respective callings. 

t might reasonably be inferred that the 
man who had thus successfully matured one 
of the most 2 inventions of modern 
times must have gone step by step onward 
to success, The completion of his inven- 
tion proved, on the contrary, the hegineday 
of his misfortunes. For this he was himself 
partly to blame. He was not a man to im- 
— an opportunity, or to take time by the 

orelock. He adopted no steps whatever to 
patent his invention, and other spinners 
shortly contrived to imitate his process. 
Great curiosity was naturally felt as to the 
mode by which he had succeeded in making 
such marvellously fine yarn, and people came 
to see his “ wheel” and inquire as to its 
mode of working. Nor does he seem at first 
to have imposed any limit to their curiosity. 
Perhaps he was gratified by the notice which 
his invention had attracted, and it was only 
when he found that unscrupulous visitors 
came for the a of copying it that he 
became reserved and suspicious, and for 
some time stood a seige within his own house. 
The spinners resorted to all sorts of expedi- 
ents for the purpose of learning his principle. 
Some brought ladders and harrows, and, 
placing them under the window of his room, 
peeped in to watch him working upon his 
mule, Mr. French states, that ‘* One inquis- 
itive adventurer is said to have ensconced 
himself for some days in the cockloft, where 
he watched Crompton at work underneath 
through a gimlet-hole which he had bored 
through the ceiling.” Among others, Ark- 
wright, then at the height of his career of 
success, visited Hall-in the-Wood to inspect 
the machine—curious, doubtless, to learn 
something of the character of the new in- 
vention which already threatened to eclipse 
his water-frame. But his most a 
visitors were his Bolton neighbors, who 
would not let him rest until they had ascer- 
tained the secret. Crompton asked the ad- 
vice of one Mr. Pilkington, as to the course 
he should adopt; and Mr. Pilkington, who 
desired to know the secret as much as other 
spinners, advised him, “ as a friend,” not to 
take out a patent for protecting the inven- 
tion, but to make a present of it to him- 
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self and the public! Crompton was simple- 
minded enough to take his “ friend’s ” advice, 
and to abandon his property to be scrambled 
for by the cotton-spinners. What rem $ 
ton then wanted was sucha helper as Boul- 
ton had proved to Watt, and Strutt to Ark- 
wright ; but, unhappily for his own interest, 
he was not a man to make friends amongst 
the capitalists in his district. Indeed, he 
seems to have been very much prawns 
the shrewdness and worldly wisdom which 
are usually prominent features in South 
Lancashire character. As it was, he gave 
his machine to the spinners on their present- 
ing to him a document “ promising to pay to 
him the several sums set opposite to their 
names as a reward for his improvement.” 
From the list of subscribers — to Mr. 
French’s book, it appears that eighty-five 
firms put down their names for sums rang- 
ing from a guinea to five and sixpence, 
though some of them must afterwards have 
made several hundred thousand pounds by 
mule-spinning. Thus Crompton gave up the 
precious secret by which his much-prized 
yarn had been spun, and in return received 
about £60 from the subscribers. It will 
scarcely be credited that some of them even 
mreen f to pay their paltry contributions 
when called upon by Crompton, swearing at 
him so dreadfully, and denouncing him as 
an impostor, that he never afterwards re- 
peated his application. Such was the dis- 

raceful manner in which this most ingen- 
ious but too confiding inventor was wheedled 
out of the fruits of his labor. 

It was now too late to remedy the evil. 
Crompton had to compete with all the capi- 
talists in the trade, who shortly beat him 
out of the market by means: of his own in- 
vention. Though the article which he man- 
ufactured continued to obtain the highest 
prices, his production was restricted to the 
work of his own hands, for he now distrusted 
others as much as he had before confided in 
them. The workmen whom he employed 
were spirited away by other manufacurers at 
higher wages, and he became tired of “ teach- 
ing green hands.” He became so discour- 
aged and so wretched, that one day, in 
despair, he cut up his spinning-machines ; 
and on another occasion he suddenly seized 
his axe and broke up a carding-machine which 
he had invented, exclaiming, “ They shall 
not have thistoo!” Even when Mr. Peel 
called upon him for the purpose of “ induc- 
ing him to —— lucrative situation of 
trust in his establishment, and afterwards 
an offer of partnership,” he declined the pro- 


Sal. 

The firm of Peel, Yates, and Company, of 
Bury, were among the guinea subscribers 
to the fund of £60 paid to Crompton on 
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giving up his mule to the public, and when 
the surrender of the invention had- been 
agreed upon, Mr. Peel took with him two 
workmen to inspect the machine, who car- 
ried away the design with them. Crompton 
was afterwards accustomed to speak bitter] 
of this visit, and he averred that Peel 
“ stolen” his invention. But Crompton had 
already consented to make over the inven- 
tion, as well as the mule itself to the spin- 
nets generally ; and the well-known purpose 
of Peel’s visit was to obtain an inspection of 
the machine, to which he was entitled as one 
the subscribers. It is stated that Mr. Peei 
offended him on the occasion by offering a 
sixpence each for the mechanics who accom- 
panied him; but this was the usual price 
paid by persons who came to look at the 
mule. r. Peel, in fact, behaved with rare 
and exceptional generosity when he offered 
Crompton a partner’s share in his own emi- 
nently prosperous concern. It is further 
said that when Crompton had removed to 
the retired farmhouse of Oldhams, about 
two miles north of Bolton, Mr. Peel gave 
his boy half a guinea, and asked where his 
father worked, which was ccnstrued into a 
wish to master the secret of a machine which 
was already m1 fa in every mill in Bolton, 
and had, indeed, long ceased to be any secret 
whatever. In justice to Mr. Peel it must 
be added, that the foundations of his fortune 
were laid, not by cotton-spinning but by cot- 
ton-printing, in which he could not have ex- 
pected to obtain much information by the in- 
spection of Samuel Crompton’s workshop. 
The use of spinning-mules now rapidly 
spread. They were set up in old lofts, in 
cowhouses, in stables, and in barns hastily 
converted into spinning-shops. Weavers 
who had saved a little money bought mules, 
and set their families to work them. An 
*“‘ out-shove” or “ lean-to” was hastily 
erected behind many a cottage destined be- 
fore long to form the nucleus of a pom 
or spinning factory. As yet the mules 
been worked by the artisan’s hand; but in 
1792 William Kelly, manager of Mr. Dale’s 
cotton-mills at New Lanark, in Scotland, 
yoked the machine to the strength of the 
rapid Clyde; and, shortly after, the more 
potent agency of Watt’s steam-engine was 
called into requisition, by which an iron arm 
that never slackened or tired whirled round 
thousands of spindles. The construction of 
the mule was also improved in detail. For 
instance, Stones, of Norwich, substituted 
metal rollers, similar to those used in Ark- 
wright’s water-frame, for the rude wooden 
rollers first employed by Crompton. The 
spindle-carriage was also enlarged, so as to 
contain a greater number of spindles, until, 
in some mills, as many as eight hun 
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were contained on one wheel. The mule 
very soon took the lead of all the machines 
employed in spinning. In 1811 Crompton 
obtained returns from about six hun 
factories in England alone, and ascertained 
that there were then employed in them four 
million two hundred and nine thousand five 
hundred and seventy mule spindles, three 
hundred and ten thousand five hundred and 
sixteen throstles, and one hundred and fifty 
five thousand eight hundred and eighty jen- 
nies. The preponderance of mule spindles 
employed has continued to the present time, 
and it is estimated that the increase goes on 
at the rate of more than a million a year. 
The number of these spindles now in use in 
Great Britain is estimated at upwards of 
thirty millions. 

Let us now briefly inquire how it fared 
with the author of this invention. When 
Crompton in a fit of yexation cut up his 
spinning-machines and broke his carding- 
engine to pieces with an axe, he morosely 
subsided into his original occupation of a 
weaver at Gldhams, to which he added a lit- 
tle farming and cow-keeping. During the 
last year of his residence at Oldhams, he 
filled the humble office of overseer for the 
township of Sharples, after which he removed 
to Bolton and commenced a small manufac- 
turing business. He was induced to make 
this fresh attempt to work his invention by 
the increase of Kis family, and the necessity 
to provide for their education and mainte- 
nance. He placed his machinery, which in- 
cluded two mules, over the apartments in 
which he lived in King Street, and carried 
on his operations with the assistance of his 
two eldest boys. Trade was very prosper- 
ous at the time amongst the muslin weavers, 
who constituted a sort of aristocracy among 
Bolton artisans, and prided themselves upen 
their superior standing as crafismen. Hence 
they objected to the intrusion of any hum- 
bler workmen into the particular rooms of 
the public-houses which they frequented. 
They regarded their trade 2s that of “a 
gentleman,” carried a cane, and smoked only 
“ churchwardens.” One of their marks of 
gentility was, to walk the streets with a five 
pound Bank of England note ostentatiously 
spread out under their hatband; and the 
were accustomed to carry home their wor 
in top-boots and ruffied shirts, in some in- 
stances taking a coach, Four guineas a 
piece of twenty-four yards was then paid for 
weaving sixty reed six-quarter-wide cambric 
muslin, with one hundred and twenty picks 
to the inch. There was plenty of work, even 
on those terms, and the weavers drove what 
was called “a roaring trade.” Crompton 
had accordingly no difficulty in keeping his 
mules in full work, or in selling his superior 
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arn at high prices, so long as the prosper- 
ty lasted.. But it was ~ iongiived Yip 
repeated failures in the crops, together with 
the breaking out of war about the close of 
the century, had the effect of paralyzing the 
operations of trade in all parts of the coun- 
try, and Crompton was then barely able to 
make both ends meet. In 1803, some gen- 
tlemen at Manchester, hearing of his cir- 
cumstances, and believing that he had been 
ill-used, got up a subscription without his 
knowledge, and obtained the names of the 

rincipal mule spinners and manufacturers 
in the country. The object of the Messrs. 
Phillips and Lee, who initiated the proceed- 
ing, was to raise such a sum as should be 
a substantial reward for Crompton’s labors, 
and place him and his family in comfort for 
life. The result was shabby in the extreme. 
Of those who put down their names, not 
one-half paid their money, and the list ex- 
hibits some of the largest firms in Manches- 
ter, existing to this day, as among the 
defaulters. A sum of about £400 was, how- 
ever, collected, which enabled Cromptgn to 
increase his little manufacturing establish- 
ment and to set up two additional mules. 
For some years he carried on this business 
with moderate success, while the stream of 
prosperity swept past him; many men of 
inferior, but more practical qualities, becom- 
ing rich, while he remained comparatively 

oor. 

The idea of making an application to the 
government of the day for a grant, in ac- 
knowledgment of the value of his invention, 
the benefits of which he had given over to 
the public, next seems to have occurred to 
him, and he accordingly took steps to bring 
the matter before parliament. He had al- 
ready, in 1807, submitted his claim to the 
socicty of arts; but they decided “that 
its object did not come within the views of 
the society.” In 1811 he instituted a statis- 
tical investigation into the extent to which 
his invention was employed throughout the 
manufacturing districts, the results of which 
were embodied in a memorial presented to 
the House of Commons. A committee wes 
appointed to inquire into the truth of its 
allegations, and they reported that “the 
petitioner appears to them to be highly de- 
serving of a national reward.” Cromptoy 
devoted much of his time when in Londoy. 
to addressing letters to members of parlia- 
ment, explaining the results of his inven- 
tion; but it is to be feared that his habitual 
reserve again stood in his way. He de- 
clined making personal application to gen- 
tlemen holding high office under govern- 
ment, as his friends advised : ‘ My claims,” 
he replied, “ must stand or fall by their own 
merit.” Fine though this spirit may have 





been, it was not calculated to ensure suc- 
cess; for if a man will not throw. himself 
with energy into his own cause, it is scarcely 
to be expected that others will be active 
when he is apathetic. The day arrived for 
bringing the claim before the House of Com- 
mons. The Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, was to 
propose the vote, and he was advancing 
through the lobby to take his place in the 
House, when he unhappily fell by the hand 
of his assassin. The incident is thus related 
by Mr. French :— 


“On the 11th day of May (1812), Mr. Cromp- 
ton. was in the lobby of the House of Commons, 
in conversation with Sir Robert Peel and Mr. 
Blackburne upon the subject of his claim, which 
was about to be brought forwards when one of 
these gentlemen remarked, ‘Here,comes Mr. 
Perceval.’ The group was immediately joined 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who ad- 
dressed them with the remark, ‘You will be 
glad to know that we mean to propose twent 
thousand pounds for Crompton; do you think 
that will be satisfactory?’ Mr. Crompton did 
not hear the reply, as from motives of delicacy 
he left the party and walked down a short stair 
leading out of the lobby ; but before-he left it he 
heard a great rush of people and exclamations 
that Mr. Perceval had been shot, which was in- 
deed the fact. The assassin, Bellingham, in an 
instant had deprived the country of a valuable 
minister, and Crompton lost a friend and patron 
at the moment of the most critical importance 
to his fortune. Samuel Crompton, however, did 
not hear the shot, though so near the scene of 
the tragedy, nor did he see Mr. Percival fall. 
The foundation on which his reasonable hopes 
were built was thus again swept away.” 


The ministry broke up, and a month 
“passed before it was reconstructed. In the 
mean time, there had been considerable riot- 
ing, machine-breaking, and distress in the 
manufacturing districts; a heavy war loan 
had to be raised, and the times were by no 
means favorable for the prosecution of 
Ctompton’s claims. Nevertheless, he again 
had the subject brought forward, for his 
wants had become imminent. Amongst other 
communications addressed by him to persons 
of influence, was one to Mr. Secretary Peel, 
communicating the views which his father, 
Sir Robert, entertained of the value of his 
invention :— 3 

“If Sir Robert,” said he, “has left any di- 
rection with you or any one else to guide them- 
selves by, it is more than I know, but I am 
confident, if he was here, there would be noth- 
ing wanting that was in his power to do to se- 
cure and enforce it when it comes before the 
House. Sir Robert told Mr. Perceval, when he 
{Sir Robert), Lord Stanley, Mr. Blackburne, 
Mr. Horrocks, Mr. A, Houston, and myself 
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tion of £10,000 which Dr. Cartwright had: re- 
ceived three years. since for his machine in the 
weaving line, was never of the value of one shil- 
ling to the country, and never would be, and 
that if he (Sir Robert) had been on the com- 
mittee, he never would have consented to grant 
him. a shilling. Mr. Perceval said, ‘ Then I 
wish you had been on the committee.’ Sir 
Robert replied, ‘ The doctor took care I should 
not;’ and he added, ‘ Samuel Crompton’s ma- 
chine has been of more than twenty millions 
sterling value to the nation.’ ” 


Notwithstanding this testimony, and the 
fact, proved before the committee, that the 
invention contributed £300,000 per annum 
to the public revenue, through the duty on 
the cotton wool imported to be spun upon 
his machine, the only reward voted him was 
a grant of £5,000.. The amount fell so much 
short of the sum which Crompton had ex- 
pected, and was so manifestly inadequate 
when compared with the grants made for 
improvements of far less value to the nation, 
that he at first hesitated whether he should 
accept it, and characterized it as ‘a mere 
mockery of a reward.” But he had incurred 
large expenses in travelling over the king- 
dom to obtain his statistics, and during this 
time he had neglected his business and in- 
curred many debts. His necessities there- 
fore compelled him to take the grant, which 
speedily disappeared. He joined his sons 
in establishing bleach-works at Over Dar- 
wen, which did not prove successful, though 
large fortunes were about the same time 
made by bleachers in Bolton and the neigh- 
borhood. He continued to carry on tis 
former spinning and weaving concern, to 
which he added dealing in cotton, but this 
too failed. His sons left him, and he worked 
at his primitive trade without assistance. 
As old age crept on, he became less and 
legs fitted for obra tay and at length he 
sunk into poverty. An attempt was made 
in 1825 to obtain from parliament a second 
and more adequate grant for his invention, 
but the proposition was rejected; and tow- 
ards the later years of his life he subsisted 
principally upon an annuity of £63, which 
was perchased for him with a subscription 
raised among his friends at Bolton and 
Manchester. 

To the close of his life Mr. Crompton was 
regarded with much interest in his town and 
neighborhood.» He was visited by many 
foreigners, some of whom tempted him by 
attractive offers to carry his mechanical in- 
genuity into foreign service, but even in his 
most desponding moods, when conceiving 
himself to be neglected by his own country, 
these proposals failed to move him. Once, 
when Mr. Bramah, the greatest mechanical 





waited upon him at his office, that the remunera- 


genius of his day, was in Bolton on busi- 
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ness, about the year 1817, the Messrs. Ains- 
worth offered to show him any thing in their 


neighborhood that he might desire to see, | P 


on which he observed, “ There is nothing in 
Lancashire that I care to see but Mr. Cromp- 
ton: I should like to visit him.” Mr. Baz- 
ley, now M.P. for Manchester, then a clerk 
at the desk, acted as guide, and a short in- 
terview took place between the two inven- 
tors. Crompton was usually very shy of 
strangers. On one occasion Mr. Kerinedy 
of Manchester carried a foreign count to 
his house, when Crompton took refuge in 
his bed. He was suspicious of the neigh- 
bors who came about him, and feared that 
their purpose was to steal his ideas. The 
morbid state of his mind is shown by the 
following passage in one of his letters: “I 
am hanaege and watched with as much never- 
ceasing care as if I was the most notorious 
villain that ever disgraced the human form ; 
and I do affirm that if I were to go to a 
smithy to get a common nail made, if op- 
portunity offered to the bystanders, they 
would examine it most minutely td see if 
it was any thing but a nail.” en he at- 
tended the Manchester market to seil his 
yarns, if. any rough-and-ready manufacturer 
offered less than the price he asked, Cromp- 
ton would wrap up his samples, put them 


into his pocket, and walk away. On other 


occasions he would return home without 
even attempting to transact business, be- 
cause he observed himself to be pointed out 
to strangers as a remarkable man. When 
at Glasgow collecting information as to the 
extent to which his mule had been adopted, 
the spinners and manufacturers, paid him 
every attention, and desired to receive him 
at a complimentary dinner, but “ rather than 
face up,” he said, “I first hid myself, and 
then fairly bolted from the city.” Like 
James Watt, he was often in a mood to 
“curse his inventions,” which he thought 
had brought him only sqrrow. This extreme 
sensitiveness seems to have amounted to a 
disease, assuming the form of belief in spirit- 
ual appearances—an indication of a thor- 


oughly unsound state of mental as well as’ 


bodily health, But “the creaking gate 
hangs long on its hinges,” and Samuel 
Crompton, though his life had been full of 
sorrow and disappointment, survived until 
the year 1827, whan he died at the age of 
seventy-four. Mr. French says truly— 


“The life of Samuel Crompton presents a 
subject for serious reflection by working men. 
Holding up much for their encouragement, 
there is also in it much of warning, as it de- 
monstrates that natural ability of the highest or- 
der, even when supported by education, indus- 
try, sobriety, and fragality, does not exonerate 
any man from the duty of acquiring a knowl- 
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edge of his fellow-men, and of learning how to 
deal with them in the business of life. His 
ractical disregard of this knowledge was the 
stumbling-block that impeded every action of 
Samuel Crompton’s life. Had°he studied hu- 
man nature with one tithe of the persevering 
skill and energy with which he devoted himself 
to his mechanical pursuits, his name would 
have ranked now among the highest in the na- 
tion, and his pers among the wealthiest of 
its commercial aristocracy.” 


The inventions of Paul, Highs, Har- 
greaves, Arkwright, and Crompton, were 
none of them complete ; oe were but so 
many steps in advance, and the ingenuity of 
the next generation took up the work at the 
point at which their predecessors had left it, 
and carried it steadily onward. This contin- 
uous improvement was powerfully stimulated 
by the demand for English manufactures 
which set in from all parts of the world. 
Not only did production rapidly increase, 
but the cg of the articles produced was 
improved, whilst prices were greatly low- 
ered. If it be true that the bent of civiliza- 
tion is to make good things cheap, and that 
the power of a nation depends in a great 
measure upon the usefulness and the multi- 
tude of its productions, then our inventors 
have nied themselves amongst the most 
effective of civilizers. Crompton’s mule it- 
self underwent great improvements in de- 
tail, but he would not admit that any fresh 
principle had been discovered. When an 
old man he one day went over the large 
cotton-factory of Mr. Ashworth at Turton, 
near Bolton, and, pointing to a mule con- 
taining several hundred spindles, he said, 
“‘T do not find a single principle there that 
did not exist in my first Hall-i’-th’-Wood 
wheel ; ” though by the adoption of superior 
mechanism his original ideas had become so 
metamorphosed that at first sight he scarcely 
recognized them. Every part of the mule 
had been rendered more perfect in finish, 
in form, and in adaptation, so that the ma- 
chine could be driven at a greatly increased 
speed. The facilities of manufacturing had 
thus been so irae multiplied, and the 
cost so much reduced, that the yarns which 
Crompton sold for two guineas -a pound 
could now be bought for about two shillings. 
The raw material cotld with difficulty be 
a in sufficient quantity. At one time, 
in the year 1801, the entire stock of Ameri- 
can cotton in Liverpool had become reduced 
to one bag! The production of yarn, more- 
over, outran the means which existed in the 
country for working it up, and it began to 
be exported in large quantities to foreign 
countries where labor was much chea 
than at home. The consequence was, that 
cotton fabrics of various kinds, woven by 
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foreign artisans out of English made yarn, |the contrivance than William Radcliffe, a 


were re-imported in large quantities inte 
England ; and it was even feared that the 
foreign weavers would before long drive the 
English weavers entirely out of the market. 
To work up the yarn, therefore, by English 
machinery became the next great problem 
to be solved, or the English manufacturers 
must have bid farewell to an important de- 
partment of their foreign trade. 

This subject was at an early period 
brought under the notice of the bar: Dr. 
Cartwright when residing with his family at 
Buxton. Some Manchester gentlemen were 
discussing at a public table, in the year 
1784, the probable results of Arkwright’s new 
spinning process. One gentleman pointed 
out the possible evil that it might occasion, 
not only to the cottagers, many of whom 
obtained the principal part of their subsist- 
ence by the use of the hand-wheel, but also 
to the small farmers, who had been enabled 
during the winter months to eke out their 
living by means of the hand-loom. It. was 
pore. | since machinery had succeeded so 
wonderfully when applied to spinning, why 
should it not equally be applied to weaving ? 
This suggestion made such an impression on 
the mind of Dr. Cartwright that he could 
think of nothing else. Arrived at his home 


in Nottingham, he put his turning-lathe in 


order, and, with the assistance of a me- 
chanie named Joseph Taylor, after long 
study and many failures, he at length com- 
pleted the invention of his power-loom. He 
spent a fortune of about £30,000 in fruitless 
attempts to apply it to practice, for which 
he was partly compensated by a — grant 
of £10,000 paid to him several years after 
his patent right had expired. It must, how- 
ever, be confessed that Cartwright’s loom 
proved of little service, and was of value 
principally as a starting-point for other in- 
ventors. Dr. Jeffray, Professor of Anatomy 
at Glasgow, was scarcely more successful in 
his invention, which was brought out in the 
same year (1787) as that of Cartwright. It 
was not until the machine had been taken in 
hand by actual mechanics and weavers that 
any satisfactory progress was made. Con- 
siderable improvements were effected by Mr. 
Miller, of Milton Printfield, near Glasgow, 
and by Mr. Horrocks, of Stockport: but it 
must be admitted that the essential changes 
in the loom which led to its successful adop- 
tion are involved in great obscurity. The 
names of many clever mechanics who con- 
tributed to advance it, step by step through 
failure and disappointment, have long been 
forgotten. Some broke their hearts over 
their projects when apparently on the eve of 
success. No one was more indefatigable in 
his endeavors to overcome the difficulties of 





manufacturer at Mellor, near Manchester, 
whose invention of the dressing-machine 
was an important step in advance. With 
the assistance of an ingenious young weaver 
in his employment, named Johnson, he also 
brought out the dandy-loom, which effects 
almost all that can be done for the hand- 
loom as to motion. Radcliffe was not, how- 
ever, successful as a manufacturer; he ex- 
hausted his means in experiments, of which 
his contemporaries or successors were’ to de- 
rive the benefit; and, after expending im- 
mense labor and a considerable fortune in 
his improvements, he died in poverty at 
Manchester only a few years ago. The 
adoption of steam-heated cylinders (the plan 
of some unknown inventor) for drying the 
yarn after dressing—of the sizing apparatus, 
devised by Mr. Holroyd, of Colne—and va- 
rious improvements successively effected by 
Mr. Horrocks and Mr. Marsland (Stock- 
port) and other persons—gradually brought 
the system of power-loom weaving to an ex- 
traordinary state of efficiency. England, 
instead of importing, was shortly enabled 
not only to export large quantities of fabrics 
woven by English power-looms, but at the 
same time to increase enormously its ex- 
ports of all descriptions of yarn. Thus, for 
the year ending the 3lst December, 1858, 
the exports of calicoes, cambrics, muslins, 
and other descriptions of manufactured cot- 
tons, were of the declared value of £33,- 
421,843, and of cotton twist and yarn 
£9,579,479 sterling; the same preponder- 
ance being maintained in the proportions of 
linen and woollen fabrics exported, as com- 
pared with linen and woollen yarns. 

When steam-looms were introduced, a 
further impulse was given to power-loom 
weaving. The early manufactories were 
greatly enlarged, or abandoned altogether, 
and in their stead large buildings were 
erected, better lighted and ventilated, and 
in all respects more comfortable and healthy 
for those employed in them. Cleanliness 
was attended to, iron was introduced into 
the machinery instead of wood, more open 
spaces were obtained, machinery was “ boxed 
off,” and the risk of accidents reduced to 
a minimum. Various improvements were 
adopted for cleaning the cotton, such as the 
“willow” and. the “ scutcher,” by which it 
is contrived that every particle of dust is 
blown out of the mill ce a special shaft. 
Mechanical invention has never been allowed 
to stand still. The lower rates of wages 
which prevail upon the Continent, together 
with the much longer hours of labor of for- 
eign factory workers, are advantages which 
the Engiish manufacturers are only enabled 
to overcome by the superior excellence and 
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speed of their machinery; for if they cease 
to be first in all these respects, they must 
inevitably fall behind in the race. Thus 
stimulated, the enterprising manufacturers 
of the north have been prompt to adopt 
every invention calculated to improve and 
accelerate production ; and in this they have 
been admirably supported by the skill of our 
artisans and the perfection of our tools, 
which enable machines of every kind to be 
multiplied with marvellous precision and 
rapidity. England may now be regarded as 
the very workshop of the world; engines, 
tools, and machinery being themselves 
among its staple manufactures. The rapid- 
ity with which productive power is manufac- 
tured in Lancashire may be inferred from 
this single fact, that the Messrs. Platt, 
Brothers, of Oldham, alone turn out about 
five hundred thousand mule spindles yearly, 
which are partly sold to spinners in Eng- 
land, and partly exported to foreign coun- 
tries. Indeed, the manufacturing of machines 
has become almost as important a branch of 
trade im such towns as Manchester and 
Leeds, as the manufacture of cotton and 
woollen themselves. Thus in September, 
1858, there were in Manchester and Salford 
not fewer than one hundred and three ma- 
chine-making establishments at work—the 
number of cotton-mills at the same time 
being one hundred and sixteen. The same 
rapid growth of the machine-making busi- 
ness has taken place at Glasgow and other 
manufacturing towns; and it is becomin 
increasingly apparent that the ingenuity o: 
our inventors, combined with the skill and 
energy of our mechanics, afford the best 
guarantee, as they are the most solid foun- 
dation, of our commercial supremacy. 
Among the recent inventions which have 
grown out of Crompton’s mule, the most re- 
markable is that contrived by Richard Rob- 
berts, of Manchester, originally a working 
man, who in 1825 patented his self-acting 
mule. By means oft this machine, spinning- 
wheels, each bearing hundreds of spindles, 
run themselves out and in by automatic ma- 
chinery, requiring the labor of only a few 
boys or ms to watch them and piece the 
broken threads. But so rapid is the march 
of invention, that Roberts’ mule has al- 
ready, to a great extent, been superseded 
by the improved machines of other makers. 
It must also be admitted that we owe some- 
thing to foreign inventors, amongst others 
to the mechanics of the United States, where 
the scarcity of artisans has operated as a 
stimulus to the invention of labor-savi 
machines. But by far the most beautiful 
contrivance introduced in cotton-spinning 
of late years is the production of a French- 
man, by name Josué Heilmann. He was a 





native of Mulhausen, the peower seat of 
the cotton-manufacture in Alsace ; and hav- 


ing acquired a property worth about £20,- 
000, rer by marriage, he was re- 
e 


gerd as arich man in his neighborhood. 
e cotton manufacturers of Mulhausen hav- 
ing offered a prize of five thousand francs 
fora combing-machine—the ordinary card- 
ing-machine being found insufficient for the 
reparation of cotton wool for spinning the 
er sorts of yarn, besides involving consid- 
erable waste—Heilmann proceeded to com- 
pete for the reward. At the same time he 
occupied himself with other inventions, such 
as an embroidering-machine and a velvet- 
ile cutting-machine, both of which he per- 
ected before his combing-machine which 
long baffled him. 

Many years passed, and the expenses in 
which he became involved were so great, 
that he was at length reduced to poverty. 
He had expended his fortune of £20,000 in 
trying to secure the offered prize of 5,000 
francs, and he seemed as far from making 
his discovery as ever. His wife died while 
he was still struggling with his difficulties ; 
and at this stage in his career he came over 
to England with his son, and settled down 
at Manchester. While there he found friends 
to advance him money, with which he went 
on with the contrivance of his combing-ma- 
chine. He had a model constructed for him 
by Sharp, Roberts, and Co., but still he could 
not make it succeed, and he was ready to 
give up the strugglein despair. He returned 
again to France to visit his friends, still pur- 
suing his idea, which had obtained complete 
possession of his mind. One evening, when 

ondering over the subject at his hearth, as 

is daughters were sitting combing their 
long hair, and drawing it out at full length 
between their fingers, the thought suddenly 
struck him, that if he could successfully imi- 
tate in a machine the process of combing out 
the longest hair, and forcing back the short 
by reversing the action of the comb, it might 
serve to extricate him from his difficulty. 
Upon this idea he proceeded; introduced the 
apparently simple but really most intricate 
process of machine-combing ; and, after sev- 
eral years’ further labor, perfected his inven- 
tion. Its singular beauty can only be appre- 
ciated by an inspection of the machine at 
work, when the analogy between the process 
which it performs and that of combing the 
hair, which suggested it, will readily be de- 
tected. It oaehe the lock of cotton at both 
ends, places the fibres of the cotton exactly 

arallel with each other, separates the long 
rom the short fibres, and unites the long 
fibres in one sliver and the short ones in an- 
other. The principal commercial value of 
the invention consists in its rendering the 





























































































































































































































































































commoner sorts of cotton available for pur- 
poses of fine spinning. An equal quality of 
yarn can now be produced out of cotton-wool 
6d. per lb, cheaper than that formerly used. 
The invention was quickly yor rag by 
the Manchester spinners, Mr. Bazley being, 
we believe, the first to adopt it. Six firms 
united and purchased the patent for cotton 
for the sum of £30,000; the wool-spinners 
gave the same sum for the privilege of ap- 

lying it to wool; and the Marshalls, of 

eeds, paid £20,000 for using it upon flax. 
Thus wealth suddenly flowed in upon poor 
Heilmann at last. But he did not live to en- 
joy it. Scarcely had his long labors been 
crowned by success when he died; and. his 
son, who had shared all his privations, shortly 
followed him. Yarn of the finest quality is 
no longer produced as an exceptional article. 
Mr. Bazley exports what is called No. 240 
yarn in large quantities for the use of the 
finest foreign muslin manufactures. Of the 
fineness of this thread some idea may be 
formed when we state that two hundred and 
forty hanks, each eight hundred and forty 
yards in length, are spun from a single pound 
weight of cotton, or a total length of above 
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crowding, il]-conditioned living, and maw 
social evils, which experience has done mu 

to correct. Communities expanded with 
such rapidity that they speedily pp 
the provisions made for education, police, 
and local government, which, however well 
adapted for thinly peopled localities and a 
comparatively primitive state of society, 
were found altogether unsuited to the re- 
quirements of dense masses who were prin- 
cipally bound to their employers by the tie 
of weekly wages. A rapid improvement has 
of late years taken place. An expansion of 
their civic institutions has in many quarters 
been effected adequate to their growing 
wants ; a better spirit has begun to manifest 
itself amongst employers as well as em- 
ployed ; and educational and religious agen- 
cies are nowin full work. There are factory 
communities in Lancashire and Yorkshire 
which might be cited as models as regards 
the conduct of the artisans, their observance 
of the duties of life, and all that constitutes 
good citizenship. That there are others still 
widely different, victims of social neglect, 
|improvidence, and ignorance, is greatly to 
| be lamented ; but we must hope that a 








one hundred and fourteen miles! But this will not long lag behind. Much depends 
does not by any means exhaust the capabili- upon the example of the employers, and the ’ 
ties of English machinery ; for at the great |moral supervision which they exercise in 
exhibition of 1851, specimens of yarn spun | their respective establishments. We believe 
at Bolton were exhibited so fine as No. 700, | that there is a rapidly increasing number 
or equal to three hundred and thirty-four | who regard their workpeople as something 
miles in length, spun from one pound of ma- | better than so many “ hands,” and feel that 
terial! Worked up into the finer kinds of | there are higher objects in life than to spin 
lace, the original shilling’s-worth of cotton- ‘an even thread, or to open out new markets 
wool before it passes into the hands of the | for the products of their looms and jennies. 
consumer may have been increased to the | When masters exercise the high functions 
value of between £300 and £400! which belong to them in the enlightened and 
It is not necessary that we should do more | ee spirit which many of the best of them 
than glance at the extraordinary increase of /now isplay, it will be found that the aggre- 
population and wealth which has followed | gation of work-people, which has heretofore 
close upon the steps of these remarkable in- | been regarded as a source of mischief, will 
ventions. Furnishing a ready means of em- | become an equally powerful instrumentality 
ployment for men, women, and children, who ‘for good. The ninety thousand Sunday 
easily acquired expertness in the simple pro- |school children assembled vefore the queen 
cess of machine-spinning and weaving, the in the Peel Park at Manchester in 1851, was 
manufacturing districts were for many years |only one of the many indications which 
the resort of the unemployed from all parts | might be mentioned of the beneficial influ- 
of the United Kingdom. In the course of |ence which has taken place in these great 


a century the population of Manchester in- 
creased tenfold. That city now contains 
about double the number of inhabitants 
which occupied the entire county of Lan- 
caster in 1750. Within an area of thirty 
miles round Manchester, it is estimated that 
the population exceeds that of the like area 
round St. Paul’s. Old farmhouses and ham- 
lets have become the centres of large towns, 
whilst villages have assumed the dimensions 
of cities. The extraordinary growth of pop- 
ulation in places altogether inadequate for 


centres of our manufacturing population. 
One of the remarkable i of the cot- 
ton manufacture has been the creation of 
Liverpool, which, from an obscure fishing 
village, has grown up into one of the largest 
ports in the world. In 1858 the registered 
tonnage of Liverpool was four millions four 
hundred and forty-one thousand nine hun- 
dred and forty-three tons, and the dues paid 
amounted to £347,899. The increase in the 
imports of cotton affords a measure of the 





increase in the wealth, trade, and population 


their accommodation, at first led to over-|of Lancashire generally. In 1758 the total 
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imports of cotton wool into all England, 
principal from the Levant and the West 


dies, did not ‘amount to:'more than three, 


millions.of pounds’ weight, the princi a 
tion of the cotton hue im Le beg sl 
sumed . — icks, 1858, just one 
century later, the quantity imported, princi- 
pally into Live se upwards of Rs thou- 
sand millions of pounds, o-fifths of this 
vast rageeys | was from the United States, 
though, in 1770, the entire imports from that 
country were only three “7 from New 
York, four from Virginia and Maryland, and 
three barrels from North Carolina. It is ob- 


- vious from these facts that the cotton man- 


ufacture is not without its perils. Principally 
depending, as it does, for the supply of its 
raw material upon the slave labor of the 
American Republic—a country whose lead- 
ing public men have frequently sought, of 
late years, to make political capital by try- 
ing to pick a quarrel with England,—lookin: 
also at the concentration of large masses 0 
highly paid artisans upon a branch of pro- 
ductive industry which has ho root either in 
the soil of England or in her own colonies, 
—we think it must be admitted that it con- 
tains elements of danger, which, under cer- 
tain circumstances, would assume quite an 
appalling aspect. In the contingency, again, 
of a war with either America or France, un- 
less England could secure, by means of her 
maritime police, the safe transit by sea of 
the raw cotton inwards, and the manufac- 
tured fabrics outwards, a state of things 
would suddenly be developed throughout the 
cotton manufacturing districts which the 
mind shudders to contemplate. It will be 
admitted also, that the almost unlimited 
means of production which the remarkable 
inventions we have described place at the 
command of manufacturing capitalists, leads 
to frequent over-manufacturing, gluts, and 
commercial crises, 


“The entire failure of a cotton crop,” says 
Mr. Ashworth, “ should it ever o¢cur, would ut- 
terly destroy, and perhaps forever, all the man- 
ufacturing prosperity we possess ; or, should the 
growth in any one year be only one million in- 
stead of three millions of bales, the manufactur- 
ing and trading classes would find themselves 
involved in losses which, in many cases, would 
amount to irretrievable ruin—millions of our 
countrymen would become deprived of employ- 
ment and food—and, as a consequence, the mis- 
fortune would involve this country in a series 
of calamities, politically, socially, and com- 
mercially, such as cannot be contemplated with- 
out anxiety and dismay.” 


These considerations strongly point to the 
necessity of encouraging the growth of cot- 
ton in the British colonies,—In India, Aus- 
tralia, and Africa—that we may escape the 





perils which seem to attach to our relying 
so exclusively for our supply, as we do at 
present, upon the prodficts of American 
slavery. 

It is, héwever, unquestionable that up to 
this time the cotton-manufacture has been 
a source of great national wealth and power 
to England. Mr, Porter has said, “it is to 
the spinning-jenny and the steam-engine that 
we must look as having been the true mov- 
ing power of our fleets and armies, and the 
chief support also of a long-continued agri- 
cultural prosperity.” The gigantic efforts 
put forth by England during the last great 
continental war could not have been made 
but for the taxes levied upon manufactures 
and manufacturing incomes. It is remark- 
able that, notwithstanding the depletion suf- 
fered during that great crisis of our history, 
our population ant our wealth continued to 
increase at arate that had never before been 
exceded or even equalled. Property of all 
kinds rose in value; and land, which was 
formerly comparatively worthless, and grew 
only reeds om rushes, sold at almost incred- 
ible prices. A few weeks since we stood 
upon an estate of about one hundred acres, 
which was purchased less than two centuries 
since for £120. At its last valuation it was 
set down as worth £10,000. Mr. Ashworth 
estimates that in the course of one hundred 
and fifty years the lands in Lancashire which 
are chiefly agricultural have advanced in 
value 3,500 per cent, while those occupied 
by manufactures and commerce have ad- 
vanced 7,000 per cent, or twice as much. 
Figures can give but a faint idea of the 
present actual value of the cotton-manufac- 
ture as a branch of British industry ; but we 
will mention that the total value of the cot- 
ton-manufactures exported and retained for 
home use amounts to about sixty-six mil- 
lions yearly, and, deducting the value of the 
raw cotton, which is about twenty-six mil- 
lions, there remains in the country an an- 
nual sum of above forty millions sterling, 
which is distributed amongst the work-peo- 
ple as wages, amongst the manufacturers 
as profits, and amongst the various other 
branches of industry which mainly depend 
upon it for their existence. 

But the most valuable property of the land 
of Lancashire consists in the men who live 
upon it, and give it its worth. An old 
writer speaks of them as characterized by 

lainness and downrightness, to which must 
be added shrewdness and sagacity in the 
business of life. They are for the most part 
very self-reliant and intensely practical. To 
strangers they often seem unsensitive, rough, 
and uncouth ; but though the arts of refine- 
ment and the graces of behavior can never 
be neglected without injury, those who know 
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them the best hold that their “hearts are in 
the right places.” They are exceedingly te- 
nacious and persévering in business, “The 
Lancashire working classes,” says Bamford, 
“from which most of the employing class have 
risen, are the most intelligent of any in the 
island, or in the world; the Scotch workers 
cre the only ones who approach them in in- 
telligence. From the loom they will bring 
vut any thing that has ever been worked in 
Europe; in mechanics they are nowhere 
surpassed; and in mining they take rank 
with the best. They probably turn out a 
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greater amount of work than any other equal 
number of people under the sun.” Such 
are the men who have converted the barren 
wilds and bleak moors of South Lancashire, 
within little more than a century, into one 
of the richest districts of England ; and who, 
by their skill, invention, and persevering in- 
dustry, have established the branch of man- 
ufacture we have thus summarily described, 
the magnitude and importance of which is, 
beyond all question, the most extraordinary 
phenomenon in the history of industry. 





An Iratian MonkeY-MONGER HIRING OUT 
Hanp-OrGans AnD MONKEYS, AND THE RISKS | 
or Tne Business.—Benedotte Genniochio, an | 
Italian, residing at No. 20 Baxter Street, ex- | 
hibits strongly marked Italian characteristics. | 
His face is of swarthy hue; his eyes jet black | 
and full of cunning, and he wears a wide- | 
brimmed felt hat, after the manner of Italian | 
brigands and the masculine members of an 
opera chorus. His apartments in Baxter Street 
are a curiosity, a perfect bazaar of monkeys and | 
hand-organs, and by these Genniochio lives. 
He hires them out by the day. Having a large 
stock, he derives a handsome revenue from the 
business. His charges vary according to the 
amount of brain the hired monkey possesses. 
The brightly endowed, who have the greatest 
power to amuse, and consequently bring in the 
most pennies, command the highest price. He 
has monkeys which, he says, are worth singly 
$500, who are able to yearly earn as much as a 
municipal office-holder. 

Genniochio finds his business a risky one. 
Monkeys are misused through ill-feeding, ex- 
posure to cold and over-work. These are 
minor calamities. The greatest risk he runs is 
their being stolen. Yesterday he came rushing 
frantically into the police headquarters, and 
wich an earnestness of gesticulation that would 
have moved an Italian regiment to take up arms 
against an Austrian brigade, asked that several 
officers should be despatched forthwith in search 
of one Francisco Semonenaca, who, he alleged, 
had run away with one of his best monkeys. 
He hired a monkey and hand-organ to Semo- 
nenaca for twenty-two cents a day. He had 
found the hand-organ in a house in Washington 
Street, but Semonenaca and the monkey were 
not to be found anywhere. Captain Walling 
despatched an officer to search for the monkey 
and the alleged monkey-thicf—N. Y. Evening 
Post, 25 Feb. 





Leaping Men — Tennyson. — A little 
work has recently appeared in Paris entitled 
“ Hommes du Jour,” which shows that an ap- 
preciation of the real English character is be- 
coming more common across the Channel. It 
is a collection of sketches of twenty-one of the 
leading men of Europe, somewhat on the plan 
of Mr. Whitty’s ‘Governing Classes.” We 
find among our own statesmen brief and not in- 
felicitous characterizations of Lord Derby and 
Lord Palmerston. The idiosyncrasies, of each 
are touched off with French lightness and yet 
with a truthfulness which nothing but a good 
deal of observation and much reading of Eng- 
lish newspapers could have given. There is not 
much in the book that will be new to well-in- 
formed readers in England, about their own 
men, but there are no mistakes; and if the 
sketches of continental statesmen are equally 
well executed, as in fact they seem to be, we on 
our side may learn much from them. 

Hitherto, we have had no opportunity of call- 
ing the attention of our readers to a remakable 
article on Tennyson, by M. Emile Montegut, 
which appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
some weeks ago, apropos of the “ Idyls of the 
King.” The article is an exception to the 
laudatory tone in which we usually hear the 
Laureate spoken of; and, being written with 
great ability, cannot be passed over by those 
who like to be able to give a reason for the 
poetic faith that is in them. So vigorous an at- 
tack on the favorite English poet of the day, 
from such a quarter, ought to rouse his admir- 
ers in his defence. To those who worship every 
line that falls from the pen of Tennyson with oa 
slavishness like that which once marked the dis- 
ciples of Wordsworth, the article will seem mere 
profanity ; those who base their liking for him 
on a healthier footing will be glad to be obliged 
to review the grounds on which it rests, and, 
while recognizing the necessary inappreciative- 
ness of a French critic to so peculiarly English 
a writer, will feel that what is best in him amply 
endures so searching an ordeal.—Press, 
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From The British Quarterly Review. 

Ceylon: An Account of the Island, Physi- 
cal, Historical, and Topographical. With 
Notices of its Natural History, Antiqui- 
ties, and Productions. [Illustrated by 
Maps, Plans, and Drawings. By Sir James 
Emerson Tennent, K.C.S., LL.D., ete. 
In 2 vols. Longman and Co. 1859. 


In 1845 Sir James Emerson Tennent went 
out to Ceylon in the capacity of Colonial 
Secretary. During his residence on the is- 
land he enjoyed peculiarly favorable oppor- 
tunities of studying the character and habits 
of the people, which he assiduously improved 
by journeys into the interior, visiting not 
only all places of interest on the coast, but 
exploring the savage solitudes and ancient 
cities of the great mountain district. His 
observations and researches, proggcuted with 
an ardor worthy of the old race of discover- 
ers, embrace every variety of topic relating 
to the life, antiquities, and resources of the 
country. Physical Geography and Natural 
History are treated in minute detail, scien- 
tific expositions being everywhere relieved 
by popular illustrations. The history of 


Ceylon, ancient and modern, is traced suc- 
cinctly, without being overloaded by a pe- 


dantic display of Indian erudition, the fatal 
blunder of many an otherwise excellent 
work. The historical narrative is based 
upon an extensive foundation of authorities, 
the writer in all instances going to the orig- 
inals, instead of being content with evidence 
at second-hand ; and in some cases opening 
up new sources of information, of which 
there is an important example in the case of 
the Kandy massacre of British troops in 
1803. 

Sir Emerson Tennent’s account of his 
tours through the country inspires the his- 
tory of the people, whose forest homes he 
brings graphically before us, with living in- 
terest, rarely created by the ordinary chron- 
icles of oriental wars, rebellions, and trea- 
sons. There are materials enough here for 
half a dozen separate works ; and the atten- 
tive reader may fairly say of the author, 
without a particle of exaggeration, how, 
page after page, 

“the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew.” 

It is not our intention to traverse the wide 
fields of inquiry to which we are invited by 
our many-sided author. There are limits 
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to the capabilities even of a Quarterly Re- 
view; and upon this occasion, in conse- 
quence of pressure in other directions, the 
space at our disposal is in the inverse ratio 
of the demands of the work. We propose, 
therefore, merely to touch upon some of the 
most prominent and characteristic features, 
with the view of stimulating rather than sat- 
isfying the appetite of the public for the 
elaborate banquet set before them in ‘hese 
volumes. 

In treating of Ceylon in any of its aspects, 
historical, commercial, or social, it has al- 
ways appeared to us necessary to begin by 
presenting such a picture of the island as 
should make the reader familiar with its pe- 
culiarities on the threshold. Without some 
preliminary portraiture of this kind, the 
most diligent statements of national traits 
or public events will fail to make a very dis- 
tinct impression. A geographical introduc- 
tion is desirable to all narratives of history 
or travel; but when Ceylon is the subject it 
is indispensable. To understand clearly the 
life of the country, past or present, its phys- 
ical outline must be always before the eyes. 
We must always have in our minds a pano- 
rama of its maritime lowlands circling round 
a central region of hills, which, ascending 
to a height of from six thousand to eight 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, en- 
closes a second kingdom within its zone. 
A raised model would render this more pal- 
pable than the most accurate map; but 
models cannot be constructed to accompany 
books, and the reader must, therefore, take 
a little extra trouble to realize to his own 
imagination the remarkable configuration of 
the island. It is as nearly as possible, as 
all the geography books will tell you, of the 
form of a well-shaped, syminetrical pear, ly- 
ing due north and south, with its stem to 
the north. In the centre of the broad end 
of the pear rise the precipitous mountains, 
covered to the summit by forests, within | 
whose recesses are shut up the ancient Kan- 
dyan empire. From the base of these moun- 
tains to the sea a belt of flat green plains 
runs round the island, varying on the east, 
west, and south from between eight to thirty 
miles in extent, and stretching to nearly 
eighty on the north. Of this belt, Colombo 
may be denominated the capital, as Kandy 
is of the hill country; for there are really 
two capitals in Ceylon, a summer and a win- 
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ter capital, a maritime and an inland capital. | ruled their own little domains with scep- 
If we may not say that two different races | tres of iron, than from the legitimate despot 
inhabit the mountains and the plains, we are | | who ruled the small kings themselves. The 
justified in saying that the vicissitudes which | cregular course of a popular revolution was 
the country has wndeagene, have had the/this. The people broke out, after their own 
effect of producing a marked difference of | fashion, against the imperial tyrant, and if 
character, and widely contrasted practical | | they were not strong enough to bring him 
results, between the populations of the two | | down, they called in help. Having finally 
regions. Civilization has, at all times, had | effected their object, and succeeded in set- 
easier access to the surrounding seaboard | ting up a government of their own choice, a 
than to the central heights, and has sown in | season of repose might be looked for; but 
the fortunate soil her usual crop of mixed |it soon became evident that a still greater 
benefits and evils. If the people on the|evi' remained unredressed. It was useless 
coast have acquired some of the permanent to get rid of the sovereign oppressor, so 
advantages of intercourse with Europeans, long as a hundred petty tyrants were left 
they have paid the traditional penalty for joes to pursue their lawless courses with im- 
them. The fight for sovereignty, for com-|punity. The first revolution was conse- 
meree, for power and privilege of every | quently followed by a second, which, instead 
kind, has always been on the level ground | of being directed to a particular point, burst 
at the foot of the hills. To ascend to the | out iu fifty places at once. The whole forces 
Kandy an uplands for the purposes of inva- | | of the state now became engaged; and it 
sion was all but impracticable, although the | was a hundred chances to one that the com- 
feat has been accomplished by the help of {bats in detail would issue in another plot 
treachery and connivance within the native | against the supreme authority ; and so tie 
strongholds. Nature had thrown up an im- | round went on. 

passable barrier round Kandy. But for the| This barbarous waging of a perpetual and 
Kandyans to descend into the plains to har- | irregular warfare, owed much of its violence, 
ass invaders was the casiest thing in the | and perhaps all its pertinacity, to the nature 
world. They were masters of their own ‘of the country. The facilities for ambush, 
passes, could look down securely upon the | the casy opportunities for surprises and re- 
clambering foe, and decimate them at will; | treats, the impenetrable forcsts, the stupen- 
they were familiar with every track of moun- | dous mountains, the marshes and the jun- 
tain and forest, and knew the exact turns of | gle, held out temptations for the cultivation 
the seasons when they might act at: each | | lof feuds, which were not to be resisted by a 
point with safety and certainty. It may be | people who, having neither arts nor manu- 
readily seen, therefore, how felicitously this ‘factures, held a place in the scale of human 
island was raised up out of the rocks and | ity scarcely above the hunting stage. If we 
laid down out of the sca-drift for the uses | have not done every thing for Ceylon that 
of war; and what shapes its wars must/we might or ought to have done, we may 
have ultimately taken. Into these shapes of | honestly boast of having forever terminated 
fruitless assault, and wasting reprisal, and | both the inducements and the means of 
eternal confusion on all sides, the wars of | carrying on these hopeless conflicts. The 
Ceylon always fell from the very beginning, | whole country has been thrown open under 
throughout the Bengal and Malabar dynas-|our rule. The mountains to the central 
ties, and the invasions of the Portuguese | dome of Kandy, and higher still, to an ele- 
and the Dutch, and even to the final settle- | vation of six thousand feet above the level 
ment of the English. ofthe sea, have been pierced by a noble 





The natural features which gave this pecu- 
liar turn to the campaigns and insurrections 
of the High and Low Singhalese, derived 
an additional complication from the exist- 
ence of numerous petty fiefs, or appanages, 
or chiefdoms, which every fresh convulsion 
tended to create. The people suffered even 
more oppression from the small kings who 


road. The mystery of the hills is rent asun- 
der. When the British took possession of 


Ceylon, and for many years after, Sir Emer- 
son Tennent tells us, there was no road even 
from Point de Galle to. Colombo, two spots 
on the coast at no great distance from each 
other, and between which constant commu- 





Travellers 


nication was of importance. 
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passed along under the trees in palanquins, 
and troops on the march were forced to drag 
their cannon and supplies over the sands 
and through the jungle. Now, there is not 
a part of the island that is not intersected 
by a series of roads. The two principal 
cities, on tue mountain tops and in the 
plains, are connected by roads with every 
town in t!:e colony, and one continuous line, 
seven hundred and sixty-nine miles in length, 
clasps the entire circuit of the coast. To 
the genius of one man, and the skill and 
perseverunce of another, Ceylon is indebted 
for this admirable system of intercommuni- 
cation, which has contributed more effectu- 
ally within a few years to the promotion of 
its happiness and prosperity, than the cen- 
turies of missionary enthusiasm and eco- 
nomical industry which were inflicted upon it 
by the Portuguese and the Dutch. It was 
Sir Edward Barnes who, instead of continu- 
ing to expend the public money upon sco 
tered garrisons in hill forts and forests, to 
keep the country upon the old predatory 
plan, resolved to cover it with a network of 
traversable highways; and it was Major 
Skinner who zealously and ably carried out 
his design. All honor to both. It is not 
too much to say that Sir Edward Barnes is 
the hero of this book, and that, whether vis- 
ible in their pages or not, he must be the 
hero of all future books descriptive of the 
course and progress of the colony. 

The history of the people runs into a maze 
of barbarian turbulence, not altogether with- 
out aplan. There is much violence, confu- 
sion, and superstition. But throughout the 
whole we observe a certain consistency of 
character, which, whatever may be the per- 
turbations occasioned by disturbing influ- 
ences, is always sure to bring us back again 
to the normal type. The Singhalese appear 
to have had a distinctive stamp from the be- 
ginning, and to have been conscious of it, 
and to have deported themselves, even in the 
very first ages of their existence, with a 
kind of historical propriety, as if they were 
sitting to posterity for their portrait. The 
early chronicles of which Sir Emerson Ten- 
nent gives us the essence reflect great credit 
on the good sense and well-directed munifi- 
cence of the natives, while at the same time 
they are singularly free from that mendacious 
and cloudy exaggeration which is the eating 
cancer of oriental records in general. Yet 
some of the tribes of the aborigines who 
transmitted to us these rational annals were, 
and their descendants are to this day, 
scarcely a degree removed from the Kroo- 
_ of Africa, or the Esquimaux of Labra- 

or. 

The aborigines, as far as any thing is 
known of them, worshipped the Devil; an 
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elementary creed, of which traces still sur- 
vive. This is no very serious imputation on 
their judgment, since it is almost an inevita- 
ble condition of ignorance to be enslaved by 
its fears, rather than to be elevated by its 
hopes. The first stranger who is reported 
to have visited the island was no less a per- 
sonage than Buddha himself, or one of that 
eccentric succession of Buddhas by whose 
active propagandism the religion wes origi- 
nally diffused. This distinguished individ- 
ual went to Ceylon three times for the pur- 
pose of converting the natives. But the devil 
was too strongfor him. The popular attach- 
ment to the orthodox faith was not to be 
taken by storm, but to undermined by a 
slower and more subtle process. If he 
failed with the people, however, he left an 
impression on the country, which remains to 
the present day as a miraculous proof of his 
divinityship. Gotama, the name by which 
this Buddha Providence is known, was not 
of the ethereal mould of Shakspeare’s nymph, 
who could 


“Dance on the sands, and yet no footing seen,” 


for he left the print of his foot, nearly five 
fect in length, and of proportionate breadth, 
on the dizzy summit of Adam’s Peak, where 
it is still to be seen under a pagoda, the ob- 
ject of adoration to streams of pilgrims, 
who testify their piety by votive offerings of 
—rhododendrons. 

This was about six centuries before the 
Christian era; and some half century, or so, 
after the death of Gotama—these sprouting 
Buddhas, it seems, are mortal—an adven- 
turer from the Ganges, with a band of ma- 
rauders at his back, landed in Ceylon, and, 
after the manner of Ulysses in the island of 
Circe, subdued a princess, who was also a 
sorceress, married her, became sovereign of 
the country, and established a dynasty that 
lasted longer than the Republic of Venice, 
with less fighting and more progress. 
Throughout the whole of this long term of 
upwards of eight hundred years, intelligent 
and steady efforts were made towards civili- 
zation. ‘Tanks were sunk of an extent to 
justify the name of artificial lakes; the arid 
soil was refreshed by numerous canals, irri- 
gation being felt to be more wanted than 
Buddhism itself; commerce with the great 
Indian continent was cultivated; and colo- 
nization sagaciously encouraged. Wijayo, 
the conqueror from the Ganges, was a man 
of genius. Having attained his end, and 
firmly established his power, he put away 
his native wife, and married an Indian prin- 
cess, to strengthen his hands, in the Euro- 
pean fashion. He looked only to the 
improvement of the country, and the consol- 
idation of the sovereign power, and, wisely 
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abstaining from all interference in rejigious|and ruin. But the stupendous works that 
matters, he left the Devil to look after his | remain abundantly attest the magnitude of 
own congregations. | the power formerly possessed by the priests, 
Nearly two centuries elapsed be:ore Budd- | and afford at the same time incontestable 
hism was introduced. Then came the build- | proof of the great benefits they conferred 
ing of gorgeous temples, dagobas and _pal- | upon the country. Whatever else may be 
aces, the planting of sacred trees, one of | said of Buddhism, it is only fair to allow 
which Sir Emerson Tennent assures us is | that it contributed materially to draw out 
still standing at the green old age of up- | the resources of the soil by the means it em- 
wards of two thousand years ; the establish- | ployed to enlarge and enrich its own posses- 
ment of a priesthood 2s numerous, and quite | sions. 
as mischievous, as the red ants; the organ-| The ‘‘ Great Dynasty,” or Solar Line, as 
ization of village communities, and the rapid |it is otherwise designated, descending di- 
extension of agriculture, in which Budd-| rectly from the original Bengal adventurer, 
hism was an energetic agent, from the care | who is considered by the chronicles as be- 
it took of the lands laid under tribute for |ing identical with the sun, became extinct 
its own maintenance. It is a theoretical | at the opening of the fourth century; when 
axiom of Buddhism that it dispenses with all | a degenerate race, sprung from mixcd par- 
ecclesiastical machinery, although it has the | ents, having only an oblique sunbeam in 
largest cndowed following of any religious | their veins, mounted the throne. This race 





institution in the universe ; just as it is a 
legal fiction of some constitutions that kings 
never dic, although they are always buried. 
The Buddhist priesthood differs in no ma- 
terial particular from other established 
priesthoods. It began in a vow of poverty, 
and has progressed into the possession of 
enormous revenues. It has always exerted 
a powerful influence over the administration 
of the affairs of the country, gradually at- 
taining large territorial grants, and becom- 
ing at last so potential as to render it the 
interest of the sovereign to purchase its fa- 
vor by increasing its wealth. The estates 
ceded in this way to the priesthood, from 
time to time, are of prodigious extent, and 
comprise some of the richest and most valu- 
able land of Ceylon. It was not possible, 
of course, for the priesthood to weather the 
storms that have passed over the island 
since the golden age of Wijayo, without suf- 
fering a sea-change. But time has brushed 
them more lightly than might have been ex- 

ected. They have certainly dwindled down 
in numbers from about fifty thousand or sixty 
thousand, which they were computed at in 
the high palmy days of Buddhism, to about 
two thousand five hundred, which they ere 
estimated at now; but they have managed 
to keep their broad acres securely, indeed so 
securely that the English crown possesses 
no right of taxation over them. These tem- 
poralities of the Church, as we call them, 
embrace the fattest soil of the country, and 
Sir Emerson Tennent conjectures that they 
cover a superficies equal to one-third of the 
whole of the cultivated land. Times, to be 
sure, are altered with the priests and their 
domains. The abolition of compulsory la- 


bor and other obvious causes have consider- 
ably diminished the value of the land, and 
consigned some of the most magnificent 
monuments of the early civilization to decay 


commenced a new series of kings, known to 
history under the general and tolerably ex- 
pressive sobriquet of the “ Lower Dynasty.” 
The “ Great Dynasty ” had done great things 
for Ceylon; built superb monuments, pro- 
moted costly public works, encouraged trade, 
colonization, and agriculture, and died out 
just as the island had reached its culminat- 
ing point of prosperity and grandeur. We 
have a picture, drawn by a Chinese traveller, 
of the then northern capital of Anarajapoora, 
as it appeared at that time, which shows to 
what a height of solid wealth the place had 
attained. The city was surrounded by a 
rampart upwards of twenty fect in height, 
and was “crowded with nobles, magistrates, 
and foreign merchants.” The streets and 
highways, contrary to the prevailing custom 
of eastern cities, were broad and level, the 
public buildings were richly decorated, the 
private houses were handsome. There were 
open halls in all the thoroughfares for preach- 
ing and reading bana, and here, upon great 
religious festivals, dramatic representations 
were given of events in the life of Buddha— 
a species of Buddhist Mysteries—illustrated 
by scenery and costumes. This description 
applies strictly to external features of prac- 
tical detail, and seems entitled to credit. It 
does not shake our confidence in its veracity 
by running into rhapsodics upon the tem- 
m erected as shrines for golden statues, 
adorned with precious gems ; or the fabulous 
glories of the Brazen Palace, with its thou- 
sand chambers, its hall supported on golden 
pillars, and hung with festoons of pearls 
and flowers of jewels. The capital was evi- 
dently a centre of commerce, and of as much 
order and material civilization as it is possi- 
ble to conceive to be the work of an orien- 
tal government at the close of the third cen- 
tury of the Christian era. But these results 
were not achieved without risk and diffi- 
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culty. The Great Dynasty reckoned up as 
many as fifty-four sovereigns, covering a 
period of eight centuries and a half, which 
gives to each reign an average of something 
more than fifteen years. ‘This looks well 
for the political morals of Ceylon; and it 
shows nobly even beside our own history, 
which, projected into the most advanced 
stages of civilization, from Ethelred to Wil- 
liam IV., averages only about twenty ycars 
to a reign. It must not be inferred, how- 
ever, that the Singhalese monarchs lived out 
their natural lives, and died quietly in their 
beds. Of this total number of fifty-four 
kings, one was killed in battle, six were de- 
posed, and fifteen were put to death, to say 
nothing of the indefinite number that were 
prematurely harassed off the face of the 
earth by rebellions and conspiracies. 

The “ Lower Dynasty” fared better, al- 
though it deserved to fare worse. It lasted 
about as long as the Solar Line, furnishing 
a catalogue of sixty-two sovereigns; of whom 
one was slain by the Malabars, two died in 
exile, nine were murdered, and four com- 
mitted suicide. ‘ Civil dissensions, relig- 
ious schisms, royal intrigues and assassina- 
tions,” says our historian, ‘contributed 
equally with foreign invasions to diminish 
the influence of the monarchy, and exhaust 
the strength of the kingdom.” Throughout 
the whole of this disastrous period, we dis- 
cern but one beneficial movement, the open- 
ing of an intercourse with China, about the 
fourth or fifth century. All the rest was 
anarchy and devastation. Frequent incur- 
sions by the Malabars—not the Malabars 
proper, but a race from the kingdom of 

Pandya in Southern India—kept the island 
in perpetual alarm, and reduced it at last to 
a state of brigandage, from which some of 
the kings, as we have indicated, were glad 
to escape by putting an end to their troubles 
and their lives together. The contrast be- 
tween the conduct of the Bengal and the 
Malabar invaders is striking, the former 
directing their influence and opportunities 
to enrich and improve the country, the latter 
to degrade and impoverish it. One of the 
most conspicuous effects of the Malabar 
domination was the forcible introduction of 
herds of -forcigners; and another was the 
rapid decline of the pomp and pageantry of 
Buddhism. So completely had Buddhism 
fallen into decay under the Malabar blight, 
that when at last, in the twelfth century, a 
native sovereign recovered the throne, con- 
solidated the shattered appanages, and suc- 
cessfully released the country from foreign 
control, he found the priesthood so wasted 
that he was obliged to have recourse to help 
from India to enable him to replenish their 
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rule, unfortunately, did not last long. After 
the death of that wise and able monarch, 
the kingdom again became a prey to inva- 
sions and internal commotions. It was in 
the midst of these disorders that the Portu- 
guese appeared upon the coast in 1505. 

The new adventurers professed three ob- 
sesame. commerce, and religion. The 
atter two they prosecuted with what may 
be appropriately called unrelenting vigor. 
Of their amity, the less that is said the bet- 
ter, so far as the honor of Lusitania is con- 
cerned. The history of freebooting contains 
few chapters so barbarous or bloody as that 
of the Portuguese invasion of Ceylon. Their 
whole connection with the country, from first 
to last, was marked by fanatical cruelty. It 
was commerce waged by brigands, and Chris- 
tianity preached at the point of the sword. 
By force of perpetual conflicts, and a merci- 
less use of their superior knowledge of the 
art of war, the Portuguese succeeded in es- 
tablishing themselves on the maritime belt 
surrounding the rocky precipices of the 
Kandian kingdom. But the price of the 
candles was in alarming disproportion to the 
entertainment derived from the play. The 
mountaineers, always jealous of the national 
independence, a from time to time 
upon the scattered camps of the foe, and, 
after dealing out summary vengeance, re- 
treated again to their fastnesses. When 
this desultory and destructive warfare be- 
gan, gunpowder was unknown to the Sin- 
ghalese. The first Portuguese cannon they 
heard seemed to them to resemble the roll 
of thunder amongst the hills, and filled them 
with consternation. Before the border raids 
were over, they could manufacture better 
firelocks than their invaders, and were able 
to bring tweuty thousand stand of arms into 
the field. An enemy so intelligent and encr- 
getic was not to be despised even by Euro- 
pean skill. The odds increased against the 
Portuguese every day; and it is stated on 
good authority that the maintenance of this 
uncertain and unprofitable position in Cey- 
lon cost Portugal a greater outlay than the 
whole of her actual acquisitions in other 
parts of the East. Nor would she probably 
have been able, at any cost, to preserve her 
footing on the island, but for the extraor- 
dinary treason of a native monarch, who 
had seized upon the throne by violence, who 
had in turn embraced and renounced Chris- 
tianity, and whose denationalizing career 
was a fitting prologue to his last act. This 
historical criminal, who is described by Sir 
Emerson Tennent, we think erroneously, as 
the last “legitimate” emperor of Ceylon, 
having labored consistently to destroy the 
security and self-respect of the people dur- 


ranks. This bright interval of Singhalese | ing his lifetime, made the best dispositions 
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for ensuring the continuation of his pol- 
icy afier his death, by bequeathing his do- 
minions by will to Philip II. Thus what the 
Portuguese had struggled in vain to obtain 
through nearly a hundred years of blood- 
shed, dropped unexpectedly into their hands 
in the shape of a legacy from a chief whom 
they had themselves originally corrupted, 
and with whom they had been engaged in 
ferocious hostilities up to the hour of his 
death. 

By this deed the king of Portugal acquired 
a title to the sovereignty of the whole island. 
But it did not in reality enlarge his posses- 
sions beyond the coast line. ‘The insulated 
kingdom of Kandy was still free, and still 
looked down with jealousy and hatred from 
its natural fortifications upon the tents of | 
the stranger. The old system of raids was | 
renewed with greater effect than ever; and 
the Kandians had by this time become so 
expert and formidable in the conduct of their 
operations, that the Portuguese were com- 
pelled to keep up a large army for their bare 
protection, putting further conquests and the 
assertion of the sovereignty wholly out of 
the question. This could not last. The 
soldicry ate up the profits of the trade, not- 
withstanding that they had the whole coast 
to themselves, and that every transaction of 
import and export was carried on under a 
strict monopoly. The inevitable result 
speedily ensued. About the middle of the 
seventeenth century the Portuguese were 
dispossessed by their persevering rivals the 
Dutch. 

These people entered upon the specula- 
tion, which, in their hands, it might be 
fuirly considered, with more caution and 
craft, and less violence than their predeces- 
sors. ‘There was as broad a contrast be- 
tween the two modes of procedure as be- 
tween the characters of the Great and 
Lower Dynasties. With the Dutch the 
paramount object was trade; and as peace 
is an indispensable condition to the success 
of mercantile undertakings, they carried 
their desire to preserve it so far as to sub- 
mit to all manner of indignities rather than 
risk hostilities. After all, this is not the 
best way cither to keep the peace, or to 
ensure the good opinion of your neighbors. 
If you do not make yourself feared, you 
must at least make yourself respected. The 
Dutch did neither, and the Singhalese ac- 
cordingly treated them with contempt. 
Their quiet policy, however, carried them 
somehow through a small trade of upwards 
of a century and a half, undergoing many 








vicissitudes and much contumely, and just 
making a living as they went on. But their | 
pusillanimity and cunning served only the | 
temporary purposes of the hour, and utterly | 
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failed to lay the foundations of a stable 
power. They shut themselves up in their 
forts, admitted nobody except upon business, 
and pursued their traffic under all the dis- 
advantages of a system at once sordid and 
pettifogging, and marked at every ‘step by 
meanness and distrust. In the end they be- 
came powerless, either for aggression or 
defence ; and when the English, towards the 
close of the last century, fitted out an expe- 
dition against them, the whole seaboard was 
swept with impunity, and Colombo capitu- 
lated without a blow. 

Ceylon was conquered by the English in 
1796, and its administration confided to the 
governor and council of Madras. This, 
was a grave blunder. The governor and 
council managed the affairs of the island so 
lamentably, plunging the country into re- 
bellion by a rash attempt to introduce the 
revenue system of the Carnatic, that the 
crown assumed the direct government of 
the colony. We are still less fortunate in 
the selection of the first governor, Mr. 
North, afterwards Lord Guildford. This 
representative of the English Crown did not 
consider it inconsistent with his high posi- 
tion to enter into a conspiracy with the 
prime minister of Kandy for the dethrone- 
ment of the king ; a plot conducted with de- 
liberate perfidy, and terminating in disasters 
and disgrace. The true details of this scan- 
dalous episode in the history of our govern- 
ment of Ceylon are given to the world by 
Sir Emerson Tennent for the first time, 
from the confidential correspondence of Mr. 
North with Lord Mornington, deposited 
amongst the Wellesley MSS. in the British 
Museum. The plausible pretexts set up by 
Mr. North for his connivance in the treason 
of the Adigar are so transparent and un- 
candid, that it is impossible not to transfer 
to Lord Mornington, who should have in- 
terposed his influence to save the honor of 
the crown, a part of the infamy of these 
transactions. The immediate consequences 
of Mr. North’s conduct were terrible. The 
whole population rose against us, and we 
were obliged to carry fire and sword amongst 
the people whom we had just taken under 
our protection—to fight where we should 
have sown the arts of peace. Conflict fol- 
lowed conflict ; every inch of ground had to 
be contested over again; and at last, taking 
advantage of our own wrong, we issued a 
formal declaration of war. It was curiously 
characteristic of the high hand, and not 
very scrupulous faith, with which we used 
sometimes to carry things on such occa- 
sions, that the massacre of British troops 


in 1803 was spoken of in the proclamation 


of the viceroy, as the chief cause and justi- 
fication of the war; it being, in fact, one of 
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the obvious fruits of our treachery to the 
native government. In 1815, we brought 
these dismal hostilities to a successful con- 
clusion. The king who, maddened by the 
turmoil, had acted with singular folly and 
ferocity, was made prisoner, and the British 
standard floated over the palace of Kandy. 
We were now lords of the entire island, 
from the highest peak of the central region 
to the encircling ring marked out by the 
foam of the sea. But our dominion was not 
yet secure. The old fires still smouldered ; 
and in two years afterwards a national revolt 
burst out simultaneously in all parts of the 
kingdom. Without concert or organization, 
the people were unanimous in their deter- 
mination to resist our rule, and expel us if 
they could. Sinking all loyal jealousies, the 
inhabitants of the plains and the mountains 
made common cause against the intruders. 
A guerilla war carried on by European 
troops under such circumstances, in such a 
country and climate, could not be otherwise 
than desperate; and at the end of nearly a 
year both parties were so completely ex- 
Saeed, that it was a toss up which of them 
should give in first. Luckily, the Kandyans 
threw out symptoms of distress, and British 
pluck was spared the mortification of aban- 
doning the field. From that time to the 
present, allowing for occasional fits of un- 
easiness, and the astonishment of the Kan- 
dyans at seeing their hitherto inaccessible 
heights laid open to all comers, we have 
managed to keep on excellent terms with 
the Singhalese. 

It must be frankly admitted that within 
the last thirty or forty years we have done 
much to obliterate the consequences of our 
early errors, and more towards the improve- 
ment of the country, and the moral elevation 
of the people than the two thousand four 
hundred years of dynasties that preceded us. 
We have constructed roads, put an end to 
slavery and compulsory labor, made consid- 
erable progress in the abolition of monopo- 
lies and prohibitory duties, imported habits 
of industry into the indolent villages, and 
called into existence features of domestic 
happiness and rational enjoyment where all 
was grim desolation before. The aspect of 
the country is entirely changed, especially 
in the neighborhoods of the principal towns. 
In the time of the Dutch, who never ven- 
tured out of their stone walls, there was lit- 
tle else to be seen outside a town than 
swamps or jungles; now the suburbs are 
gayly dotted over with villas, gardens, and 
weg eter in which native expenditure 

as already begun to emulate European 
taste. Indeed, we gather from Sir Emerson 
Tennent’s account of the social arrange- 
ments of the colony, that the least pleasant 
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and agreeable section of its life is to be 
found amongst the English themselves. 

While the Singhalese near the marts of 
commerce, or in the busy markets of the in- 
terior, are gradually acquiring an interest 
in civilization, it is a surprising evidence of 
the consistency of which we have spoken, 
that in most of the particulars which enter 
into national modes and manners they have 
undergone scarcely any perceptible change 
since Gotama left his footprint on Adam’s 
Peak. We do not speak of the Wild Ved- 
dahs, the wretched outcasts of the forests, 
but of the bulk of the intelligent and war- 
like population. Their ordinary customs 
are much the same as they were two thou- 
sand years ago. They use the same yoke 
for carrying burdens which they used in 
the earliest period; they pursue the same 
slow method of forming embankments ; they 
live on exactly the same diet of rice, milk, 
flesh-meat, and cocoanut toddy; they pre- 
pare garments for the priests in the same 
way; they cover a chair, and sometimes the 
walls and ceilings, with a white cloth, as a 
mark of courtesy to a visitor, just in the an- 
cient fashion ; and they write their books, as 
they did ages ago, on palm leaves, dried, 
pressed, and strung at the ends into a vol- 
ume. Their costume, in spite of their varied 
intercourse with foreigners, is of the aborig- 
inal cut and materials; the long hair and 
the cotton comboy still indicate the peas- 
ant; the chief is distinguished by the tra- 
ditional ‘cloud cloth,” the golden cords 
and jewelled buttons: and the yellow robe, 
the ornamented girdle, and the goffred van- 
dyke are to be seen everywhere. But the 
most conclusive example of Singhalese con- 
stancy is to be found in their painting and 
sculpture, which our author tells us have re- 
mained so stationary that a production of 
any one age might be accepted as a produc- 
tion of any former age, and the most modern 
works have a genuine air of the remotest 
antiquity. 

The population has increased, and is in- 
creasing, under the English rule. Through- 
out the Portuguese and Dutch periods it 
declined, but it has latterly steadily ad- 
vanced. The census of 1835 presents a 
total, exclusive of about 20,500 military, 
strangers, and aliens, amounting to 1,221,- 
326; and the tables of 1857 exhibit a total, 
exclusive of about 25,500 military and others, 
amounting to 1,697,975 ; showing an increase 
in twenty-two years of 476,649, or thirty-nine 
percent. Ifwededuct the white population of 
4815 from this last census, it leaves a native 
colored population of 1,693,160, consisting 
of 805,587 females, and 887,573 males. The 
equilibrium between the sexes is so nearly 
preserved in these numbers as to fulfil the 
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conditions and satisfy the theory laid down | 
on this subject by Paley, who says that “ the 
equality in the numbers of males and fe- | 
males born into this world intimates the in-| 





tention of God that one woman should be | 


assigued to one man, for if to one man be | 
allowed an exclusive right to five or more | 
women, four or more men must be deprived | 
of the exclusive possession of any, which 
could never be the order intended.” —(Jfor. 
Piil.) The cousus of Ceylon supplies a 
startling illustration of those exceptional 
facts which flatly contradict the specula- 
tions of philosophy and the deductidns of 
political cconomy. Where men are singly 
permitted the exclusive possession of more 
than one woman, the symmetrical balance 
of the sexes becomes deranged ; but the total 
number of male and female births in the 
world redresses the balance in the opposite | 
direction, and finally vindicates the apr 
tion of God. This is Paley’s theory. In th 

case of the Singhalese we are conducted to 
the opposite result. The numbers of males | 
and f male s are nearly equal; yet from the | 
earliest times, furnishing a still more forci- 
ble example of deviation from the divine 
scheme than that suggested by Paley, poly- | 
andry has prevailed in Ceylon. Like all | 
such vicious luxuries of oriental life, it 
flourishes most rankly amongst those who | 
can afford it best, and women belonging to | 
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the wealthier classes frequently have three or | 


four husbands, and sometimes as many a 

seven. Formerly, the custom was aivaeds 
and it is now followed widcly enough to 
take Ceylon wut of the category “of countries 
in which a stvic tly balance d intercourse of | 
the sexes is observed. The custom, how- | 


ever, produces no such departure from the | 


law of equality as might be expected, and 
the vital statistics of Ceylon exhibit in this 
respect no remarkable deviation from those 
of Europe. The total population of Eng- 
land and Wales in 1831 exhibited an excess 
of two and one-half per cent of females 
over males, and the total number of births 
in France, for the first thirty-five years of 
the present century, showed an excess of 
something more than three per cent of males 
over females; while the population of Cey- 
lon in 1857 ‘shows an excess of something 
less than five per cent of males. The differ- 
ence is so slight that, if we were to draw 
any in 
cessity, tend to the reversal of Palcy’s theory ; 
the close app roach to equality intimating, to 
use Paley ’s formof a urgument, not that one wo- 
man should be assigned to one man, but that 
several men should be assigned to one wo- 
man. ‘The evidence of pop ulation, however, | 
is not a safe test of a morel law, and this | 
singular instance may be referred to as an 


ference irom it at all, it would, of ne- | 
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example. of the way in which it is liable to 
break down. We must rest upon higher 
/and surer grounds fer the Divine intention 
| Paley desires to enforce. 

The aspect of Ceylon, on all sides, is rep- 
| resented as being exquisitely beautiful. The 
traveller, as he “approaches the coast, says 
Sir Emerson Tennent, is ‘‘ entranced by the 
vision of beauty which expands before him 
as the island rises from the sea, its lofty 
mountains covered by luxuriant forests, and 
its shores, till they meet the ripple of the 
waves, bright with the foliage of perpetual 
spring.” The or iental poets exhausted their 
invention in endeavoring to find out adequate 
images to which they might liken this Para- 
dise of the east, and Ceylon is, accordingly, 
known by a variety of such gorgeous phrascs 
as the “island of j Jewels,” a * pearl upon the 
brow of India,” and “the land of the hya- 
jcinth and the ruby.” But all is not gold 

that glitters. After the fascinated stranger 
has made en excursion into the interior, “he 
begins to feel himself in a condition to ap- 
| preciate the full force of that singular ad- 
| vantage which the blind trav eller used to 
boast that he possessed over all other trav- 
ellers—to wit, that he could not be taken in 
by appearances, 

| It is distance in this case, as in many 
others, which lends enchantment to the view. 
| On closer examination, we find cause to abate 
‘our ra iptures. 

Animated nature in Ceylon presents a for- 
;midable varicty, and addresses all the senses 
with alarming activity. The air, the earth, 
| the waters, the jungle, the forest, the rock, 
the vegetation of every kind, a and the very 
house you inhabit, are alive with infinite 
forms of vitality, that render existence a con- 
tinual conflict of attack and defence. Myzi- 
|ads of butterflies, wasps, bees, and bectles, 
boom and clatter through the air wherever 
you move; the forest is a tremendous or- 
chestra, at which every kind of instrument 
assists, from the tatoo of the cicada, to the 
shriek of the squirrel; the carth teems with 
insects in a condition of perpetual motion; 
| wherever there is the presence of humidity, 
frogs of frightful dimensions keep up an 
| eternal sere nade, i in that dismal kind of mu- 
| Sic of which they possess the exclusive copy- 
right; and musquitos thicken the atmos- 
|phere, with results that are familiar to all 
readers of books of eastern travel. If you 
happen to shake a bough overhead as you 
ride through the jungle, you bring down 
showers of ticks on your ears, ey clids, and 
neck. However cautiously you may proceed, 
_centipedes, sometimes nearly a foot in length, 
will insinuate themselves into the creases of 
your sleeve, and crawl over your skin; and 
when you travel in the lower ranges of the 
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hill country, cohorts of land-leeches will at- 
tack your horse’s fetlocks, hanging to them 
in “bloody tassels,” while others, rearing 
themselves on the tips of their tails, in the 
manner of a cobra, will dart upon your ankle, 
and ascend your leg, sometimes mounting 
to your throat, till they find a convenient 
place to strike. These.are discomforts. It 
is true, you are in a country where you may 
study natural history under extraordinary 
advantages; where hom are oysters almost 
a foot long; marine musicians (species un- 
known) whose choruses from the bottom of 
the sea are infinitely more marvellous than 
the songs of the sirens; and fish that make 
distant journeys by land over burnt-up grass 
and dusty roads, without suffering the slight- 
* est inconvenience from a broiling sun. But, 
unless you are prepared to relinquish all in- 
terest in a quiet life, these curious investiga- 
tions will hardly compensate you for being 
kept day and night in a state of incessant 
alarm and irritation. 

You imagine, perhaps, that you may escape 
your tormentors by shutting —— up in 
the house. You are mistaken. Within 
doors you are a shade worse off than in the 
openair. ‘The red ants alone would be suffi- 
cient to render life intolerable; and to them 
must be added the ingenious termites. These 
wonderful little creatures are more numerous 
than the leaves of the forests, or the sands 
of the shores; and they possess the addi- 
tional merit of being ubiquitous. They 
work with a vigor and rapidity so astound- 
ing, that while you are at dinner they will 
construct one of their domed palaces, or ant- 
hills, at least six inches in height, and twelve 
in diameter, under the table. Their ravages 
are awful, and on a scale of grandeur which, 
considering their individual physique, affords 
a fearful example of what may be done by 
unanimity. They will eat into the timbers 
of a house till they leave nothing but the 
skeleton masonry, destroy the contents of a 
aera wee in a single night, tunnel a gal- 
ery through a shelf of books on their march 
to remoter inscrutable depredations, and, by 
burglarious processes known only to them- 
selves, break into the strongest presses, and 
reduce all manner of records and documents 
to powdery fragments. Flies, whose capac- 
ity of generation appears to outstrip even 
that of the termites, invade your apartments 
in such swarms, that they frequently put out 
the lights ; and on the occasion of a dinner 

arty, it is customary to kindle fires on the 
awn, for the purpose of diverting their at- 
tention, and to keep the house closed and 
darkened till the —_— arrive. The emerald 
eye of a hungry leopard may sometimes be 
seen glaring through the foliage on the out- 
skirts of a town, and your gardens are in- 
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fested by troops of wild monkeys from the 
neighboring forests. Crows are so familiar 
that they will enter every apartment to which 
they can obtain access, pull out the contents 
of ladies’ workboxes, steal kid gloves and 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and open paper par- 
cels, and undo the knots of napkins, to as- 
certain if they contain any thing eatable. 
Your tame elephant will watch till the coast 
is clear, walk into your dining-room, and de- 
liberately sweep away a sideboard of glass 
in search of dainties. Lizards permanently 
reside on the premises, and the moment the 
lamps are lighted, come out from their re- 
cesses. Rat-snakes consider themselves en- 
titled to be domesticated in the establish- 
ment; scorpions take up their quarters in 
the sleeping apartments and wardrobes, where 
they snugly settle themselves down in the 
folds of loose dresses; and cobras glide 
about the house at pleasure, in some in- 
stances aspiring to the functions of the 
watch-dog, in addition to those pursuits for 
which they are generally supposed to havea 
greater aptitude. 

These inconveniences may possibly, to 
adopt an expressive phrase, be nothing 
when you get used to them. But the get- 
ting used to them is the difficulty. In the 
mean while, there are ample sources of high 
enjoyment afforded by noting the vicissi- 
tudes of the seasons, and examining the 
zoology of this luxuriant island. We wish 
our space permitted us to extract some of 
Sir Emerson Tennent’s admirable descrip- 
tions, especially his account of a monsoon, 
which is a picture in words such as Turner 
might have done in colors; but we must be 
content with a mere reflection from his 
pages. 

Amongst the many striking observations 
he makes upon the multitudes of livin 
creatures, of whose habits ke has collecte 
the fullest particulars that have yet been 
published, we may particularly note the fol- 
towing circumstance—that there is “a de- 
gree of order in their arrangements, almost 
a system in their hours of appearing and re- 
tiring, that serves, when experienee has ren- 
dered them familiar, to identify each period 
of the day with its accustomed visitants, and 
assigns to morning, noon, and night their . 
peculiar symbols.” The fact pointed out in 
this passage prevails generally in other 
countries, but less marked as to regularity 
than in Ceylon, where the distribution of 
time and movement seems to be so exact, 
that we might suppose it to have been en- 
acted by the parliament of birds, beasts, 
reptiles, and insects, in solemn conclave as- 
sembled. At the first blush of dawn the 
nocturnal birds speed back to darkness; 
and the jackal and the leopard, the elk find 
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the elephant, withdraw into the depths of 


the forest. Of the tribes that now awaken 
to life, first come the butterflies, infinite in 
number and variety; then follow swarms of 
vivacious bees, followed slowly by golden 
beetles, clambering over the dewy leaves. 
The order of the birds scatters to the winds 
our English poetical theories about larks at 
heaven’s gate singing. In Ceylon it is the 
crow that does morning duty for the lark ; 
and after he has set the example, bevies of 
screaming paroquets fly up out of the woods, 
and the great awkward wings of the cranes 
and waders may be seen flapping seaward 
from their breeding-places. ‘The first sing- 
ing birds of the day are the yellow oriole 
and the dial-bird ; after these, come the jun- 
gle-cock and wood-pigeon, with a miscel- 
laneous disturbance amongst swifts, swal- 
lows, bulbuls, sunbirds, and the rest, until 
the whole ornithology of the country is in 
motion. We must now endeavor to imag- 
ine all living things abroad in the morning 
light, pursuing their usual avocations, and | 
giving out their usual demonstrations in the 
way of hum and buzz, and song and scream, | 
and drum-beating, all rampant and eager 
after their prey. For five hours this din 
and bustle continue. Noon now approaches, 





and the sun is about to mount the meridian. 
There is not a creature amongst them, from | 
the tiniest speck of breathing apparatus on | 
the surface of a pool to the soaring falcon | 
mounting right in the sun’s eye, that is not! 
conscious of what is coming. Almost at the | 

ame moment they all disappear, and the) 
universal uproar ceases. The buffalo steals | 
to the watercourses, to subside into the mud | 


est, the great creatures that haunt its depths 
resume their ordinary rounds. 

The chameleon is a native of Ceylon, and 
is found in the dry districts of the northern 
part of the island. A more singular pecu- 
liarity than that of its suffusion of various 
colors is noticed by Sir Emerson Tennent, 
who draws attention to “the imperfect sym- 
pathy which subsists between the two lobes 
of the brain, and the two sets of nerves 
which permeate the opposite sides of its 
frame.” The sectional actions, so to speak, 
are so entirely independent of each other, 
that one side may be fast asleep while the 
other is wide awake. Nor can the creature 
by any effort bring these antagonist forces 
into harreony ; and it is said to be unable to 
swim (a fact, by the way, which might be 
easily tested), from its inability to get the 
opposite muscles to act in concert. We 
may mention, as a pendent to this curious 
statement, a somewhat similar discovery 
made by Mr. Rarey in the nature of the 
horse. We have heard him say that he has 


;met vith horses whose sensibility to the 


touch, or sense of alarm, was only partial, 
being wild and unapproachable, or, to use 
the technical term, vicious on one side, and 
perfectly tame on the other. There is, how- 
ever, this important difference between the 
two cases, that the one arises from tempo- 
rary causes, and the other is organic. 

Of that portion of the work before us 
which is addressed to natural history, the 
chapters on the elephant are the most re- 
markable, and will be read with bated 
breath by every person who takes an inter- 
est in such subjects. They contain more in- 


and sedges, the deer cower under the tan-| formation concerning the habits of the ele- 
gled tracery of the jungle, the cattle pant in| phant in a state of nature, collected from 
their sheds, the dogs lie prone on the ground, | constant personal observation and direct 
and man, following the common instinct, | inquiry amongst the natives, than any for- 
suspends his toil, and seeks repose. All is| mer writers in this department have been 
as still as the grave during the meridian) able to procure or authenticate. Nor has 
heat; “silence,” says Sir Emerson Tennent, | Sir Emerson Tennent been satisfied with an 
“reigns so profound that the ticking of a/ accurate examination of the structure, func- 
watch is sensibly heard, and even the pulsa- | tions, and ways of life of the elephant, illus- 
tious of the heart become audible.” As the | trated by a variety of anecdotes ; but he has 
sun declines, nature again begins to stir, gone into many tongues, and many forms of 
and gradually the entire world of life is once | poetry and chronicle, to help us to a fuller 
more in active operation. At length the) view of elcphantine literature and history 
sun sinks, and, as darkness is setting in, than we have ever had before. In these 
some prepare to retire for the night, while | chapters he disposes of some popular errors, 
others, amongst whom the hawkmoths and _ such as the notion that there are no joints 
night-jarrs are conspicuous, exhibit consid-| in the legs of the elephant, and discloses a 
erable activity in turning the brief interval) new region of inquiry in other directions. 
to account, by a voracious pursuit of the Contrary to the commonly received opinion, 
insects that yet loiter in the deepening, it is shown that the elephant is timid and 


shade. It is now midnight. Bats and owls} 
and palm-cats stealthily emerge from the} 
recesses of the woods, and glowworms and 
fireflies light their green tapers on bush and | 


bank; while, within the hollows of the for- | 


easy-natured, rather than savage and cour- 
ageous, which is partially explained by the 
plentifulness of his food, and the facility 
with which it is procured. The animal does 
not seem to have been intended by nature 
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for bold or sanguinary exploits, since he is | precious stones. But the power of growing 
unprovided with any weapon of offence, his food would have been infinitely more valua- 
trunk and tusks (when he has any) being ble. The gem-plains of Ceylon, like the 
equally unsuited to a fierce encounter. In| mineral fields of Australia, instead of en- 
pursuance of the course of contemplative | riching the people, have tended to corrupt 
existence for which he was apparently de- | and divert them from more profitable pur- 
signed, the elephant loves solitude, and is | suits. Gem-digging is quite as active an 
on that account shy of the approach of man. | agent of demoralization as gold-digging. 

The antipathies ascribed to him by most} One of the conditions of life in such a 
naturalists are contradicted by close obser- | country is the expense of living. It may be 
vation. So far from being frightened, or | true, as the often-quoted Frenchman said, 
irritated, at the sight of other quadrupeds, | that one does not see the necessity of living ; 
he may be seen browsing in complete enjoy- | but if you undertake to live in Ceylon, you 
ment in the midst of a Noah’s ark of wild| must make up your mind to pay a high 
animals. ‘I have seen groups of deer and| price for the gratification. There being 
wild buffaloes,” says Sir Emerson Tennent, | hardly any pasture, the cost of rearing cattle 
“reclining in the sandy bed of a river in jis considerable. Hence meat is scarce and 
the dry season, and elephants plucking the|dear. Other indispensable provisions run 
branches close beside them.” Theelephant,|in the same groove; and the only cheap 
however, betrays some alarm at the sight of | article of consumption in the colony is fruit. 
creatures with which it is unacquainted; a It you can live upon fruit, which for sundry 
trait that will be found, probably, common | reasons it is not advisable for you to try, 
to all enimals, including even those that are you may get on economically enough ; if not, 
domesticated. But this is very different you must prepare for an oriental expendi- 
from a neiural aversion or antipathy. Thej|ture. Nor is there much reason to doubt 
only quadrupeds towards which he exhibits that, with health and a liberal outlay, you 
impatience or repugnance are the horse and |may manage to pass a few years very hap- 
the dog; an exception easily accounted for | pily in this magnificent country, to which 
by the fict that he never sees either of them |nature has been so bountiful of gifts of 
execpt in company of his greatest enemy, | beauty. The people have no great genius 
man. How man centrives to ensnare him, | for trade, and, strangely enough, although 
by what strategy he surrounds him with a | their fatherland is an island, they have never 
ircle of fire in his royal forests, and, with | shown any disposition for maritime pursuits. 
the aid of decoys that have been trained to | Their great labors are the tombs and tem- 
educe atid entrap their kindred, he finally | ples of bygone generations; and, reposing 
binds and enslaves him to his service, may | upon the glory of their memories, they have 
be learned in full detail from these absorb- | made no advance towards further conquest 
ing chapters. There are no scenes in the in the regions of art or science. song in 
Arabian Nights of greater power or more a climate which requires shelter from heat 
picturesque interest than those in which Sir| rather than provision against cold, their 
Em-rson Tennent describes the wonderful | dwellings are of the most primitive strue- 
incidents ettending the capture, by system-j ture bearing a close resemblance, in the 








atic approaches and artful lures, of a herd | 
of elephauts. 

We gather from these pages that, with 
due attention to diet, dress, and exercise, 
Ceylon is healthier than India. But the 
means of preserving health must, as in all 
tropical climates, be strictly attended to. 
You must not coquette with the heats and 
chills of such places; you must not trans- 
plant European habits into Asiatic flats ; 
and you must never lose sight of the neces- 
sity of implicitly adapting yourself to sur- 
rounding circumstances. The country is 
not encouraging for pastoral speculations, 
however tempting it may be for mercantile 
adventures. Scientific agriculture is impos- 
sible in so poor a soil; and, as if nature de- 
sired to bestow upon the land a compensa- 
tion for its aridity, she has poured into its 
lap inexhaustible riches in the shape of ex- 
quisite gems, sapphires, rubies, and other 





nakedness of the interior, which is destitute 
of furniture, with the exception of the cook- 
ing-vessels, to the chalets of the Alpine 
shepherds. Beds are dispensed with because 


'the earth is cooler, and perhaps because it 


offers less temptations to the homeless rep- 
tiles that are out all night looking for pleas- 
ant lodgings. The simplicity of their cuisine 
deserves commendation. We learn from 
our intelligent historian that the basis of 
their cookery is rice and the flesh of the 
cocoa-nut; the former supplies cakes for 
breakfast, with a scanty allowance of coffee ; 
and the latter, in the form of curries, which 
native ingenuity produces in endless varie- 
ties, furnishes an excellent light dinner for 
a sultry climate, augmented on ceremonial 
occasions by a soup coricocted of the rich 
nuts of the penela tree, served up on plan- 
tain leaves for plates. All their implements 
are made of wood*or clay. They will have 
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ncthing to do with metal in their domestic 
arrangements. Even their houses are framed 
without nails or iron in any shape, like 
Nonsuch House on London Bridge in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. There is no reason as- 
signed for this repugnance to metal. Is it a 
mere superstition? Or can it be that they 
have an instinct about lightning-conductors, 
like the elephants, who keep clear of the 
trees, and go out into open plains in a thun- 
der-storm ? 

When Sir E. B. Lytton was secretary of 
state for the colonies, he is said to have con- 
templated a project for collecting scientific 
information respecting our distant depend- 
encies, without appearing to have had any 
clear idea as to how it was to be carried out. 
With view to enable him to put his design 
in motion, he requested the Council of 
the Royal Society to send him any sugges- 
tions that might arise to them for the prepa- 
ration and publication of works descriptive 
of the zodlogy, botany, and geology of the 
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British colonial empire. The best answer 
which could be given to the inquiry is the 
work before us. Sir Emerson Tennent has 
done for Ceylon what the colonial secretary 
seems to have desired to have done for the 
whole of the colonies. His volumes may be 
adopted as a model for all future undertak- 
ings of this nature. They embrace the 
whole circle of scientific, social, and histor- 
ical inquiry, and exhibit their masses of in- 
formation in lucid forms and under a con- 
venient arrangement. The plan upon which 
the other colonies may be described and dis- 
played is thus rendered obvious enough; 
but the practical difficulty will be to find men 
capable of a labor demanding such a vari- 
ety of accomplishments. We apprehend 
that in no instance can the work be done as - 
it is here, by a single individual; but the 
way how to do it being now pointed out, its 
execution might be entrusted to local com- 
missions under one general superintend- 
ence. 





Tue Ovp Beacon Hitt Monument.—This 
monumental structure, which was situated on the 
highest point of Beacon Hill, was removed to 
make way for improvements. The tablets: at 
the base were placed in the State House, in an 
obscure position, where they have remained un- 
til the present time. To-day they have been se- 
cured to the walls of the Doric Hall, so that all 
the visitors’ to the capitol cannot help seeing 
them. Upon these tabléts are the following in- 
scriptions : — 

I. 

To commemorate that train of events which 
led to the American Revolution, and finally se- 
cured Liberty and Independence to the United 
States, this column is erected by the volun- 
tary contributions of the citizens of Boston, 
MDCCXC. 

Il. 

Stamp Act passed 1765; repealed 1766. Board 
of Customs established 1767. British troops 
fired on the inhabitants of Boston March 5th, 
1770. Tea Act passed 1773. Tea destroyed in 
Boston Dec. 16. Port of Boston closed and 
guarded June 1, 1774. General Congress at 
Philadelphia Sept. 4. Provincial Congress at 
Concord Oct. 11. Battle of Lexington April 
19, 1775. Battle of Bunker Hill June 17. 
Washington took command of the army July 2. 
Boston evacuated March 17,1776. Independ- 
ence declared by Congress July 4, 1776. 


III. 
Capture of Hessians at Trenton, Dec. 26, 
1776. Capture of Hessians at Bennington, 
Aug. 16, 1777. Capture of British army at 





Saratoga, Oct. 17. Alliance with France, Feb. 
6,1778. Confederation of United States formed 
July 9. Constitution of Massachusetts formed 
1780, Bowdoin President of Convention. Cap- 
ture of British Army at York, Oct. 19, 1781. 
Preliminaries of peace, Noy. 30, 1782. Defini- 
tive Treaty of Peace, Sept. 10, 1783. Federal 
Constitution formed Sept. 17, 1787, and ratified 
by the United States from 1787 to 1790. New 
Congress assembled at New York April 6, 1789. 
Washington inaugurated President, April 80. 
Public Debts funded Aug. 4, 1790. 
IV. 

Americans, while from this eminence scenes 
of luxuriant fertility, of flourishing commerce, 
and the abodes of social happiness meet your 
view, forget not those, who by their exertions, 
have secured to you these blessings. — Boston 
Transcript, 22 Feb. 





Mr. Macxenziz Watcort’s useful and in- 
teresting manual of the history of Zhe Cathe- 
drals of the United Kingdom has appeared ina 
second edition with considerable additions and 
improvements and he has recently produced a 
companion work, The Minsters and Abbey Ruins 
of the United Kingdom, for which we anticipate 
similar success. Mr. Walcott makes no men- 
tion of the rather remarkable ruins of the Abbey 
of Fore, near Castle Pollard, in the county of 
Westmeath, and we know not why he substi- 
tutes Tynemouth Abbey for the universally re- 
ceived name of Tynemouth Priory. These are 
pardonable faults in a first edition, and we shall 
be glad to see them corrected in a second.— 
Spectator. 














‘LETTER FROM LORD BROUGHAM TO MACAULAY. 


PRINCIPLES OF ORATORY. 


THE following letter, addressed by Lord 
Brougham to the father of the deceased his- 
torian Lord Macaulay, and first published 
by Professor Selwyn, has now a mournful 
and peculiar interest. He who gave the ad- 
vice, “the old man eloquent,” still lives in 
the vigorous possession of his rare faculties ; 
while he for whom the advice was tendered, 
and when comparatively on the threshold of 
life, has gone to his last resting-place, ripe 
in honors, though not in years :— 


“TO ZACHARY MACAULAY, ESQ. 
“ Newcastle, March 10, 1823. 


“My Dear FRIEND,—My principal object 
in writing to you to-day is to offer you some 
suggestions, in consequence of some conver- 
sation I have just had with Lord Grey, who 
has spoken of your son (at Cambridge) in 
terms of the greatest praise. He takes his 
account from his son; but from all I know, 
and have learned in other quarters, I doubt 
not that his judgment is well formed. Now 
you of course destine him for the bar, and 
assuming that this, and the public objects 


incidental to it, are in his views, I would | 


fain impress upon you (and through you 


upon him) a truth or two which experience | 


has made me aware of, and which I would 


have given a great deal to have been ac-_ 


quainted with earlier in life from the experi- 
ence of others. 

“ First—That the foundation of all excel- 
lence is to be laid in early application to 
general knowledge is clear; that he is al- 
ready aware of; and equally so it is (of 
which he may not be so well aware) that 
professional eminence can only be attained 
by entering betimes into the lowest drudgery, 
the most repulsive labors of the profession ; 
even a year in an attorney’s office, as the 
law is now practised, I should not hold too 
severe a task, or too high a price to pay, for 
the benefit it must surely lead to; but at all 
events the life of a special pleader, I am 
quite convinced, is the thing before being 
called to the bar. A young man whose mind 
has once been well imbued with general 
learning, and has acquired classical propen- 
sities, will never sink into a mere drudge. 
He will always save himself harmless from 
the dull atmosphere he must live and work 
in; and the sooner he will emerge from it, 
and arrive at eminence. But what I wish 
to inculcate especially, with a view to the 
great talent for public speaking which your 
son happily possesses, is that he should cul- 
tivate that talent in the only way in which it 
can reach the height of the art; and I wish 
to turn his attention to two points. I speak 
upon this subject with the authority both of 


experience and observation; I have made it | 
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very much my study in theory ; have written 
a great deal upon it which may never see 
the light; and something which has been 
published; have meditated much, and con- 
versed much on it with famous men; have 
had some little practical experience in it, but 
have prepared for much more than I ever 
tried, by a variety of laborious methods: 
reading, writing, much translation, compos- 
ing in foreign languages, etc., and I have 
lived in times when there were great orators 
among us; therefore I reckon my opinion 
worth listening to, and the rather, because I 
have the utmost confidence in it myself, and 
should have saved a world of trouble and 
much time had I started with a conviction 
of its truth. 

“1. The first point is this: the beginning 
| of the art is to acquire a habit of easy speak- 
ing; and in whatever way this can be had 
| (which individual inclination or accident will 
| generally direct, and may safely be allowed 
|to do so) it must be had. Now I differ from 
all other doctors of rhetoric in this: I say 
let him first of all learn to speak easily and 
fluently ; as well and as sensibly as he can 
no doubt, but at any rate let him learn to 
speak. This is to eloquence, or good public 
speaking, what the being able to talk in a 
child is to correct grammatical speech. It 
is the requisite foundation, and on it you 
must build. Moreover, it can only be ac- 
| quired young; therefore let it by all means, 
‘and at any sacrifice, be gotton hold of forth- 
'with. But in acquiring it every sort of 
| slovenly error will also be acquired. It must 
| be got by a habit of easy writing (which as 





| Wyndham said proved hard reading); by a 


| custom of talking much in company ; by de- 
| bating in speaking societies, with little at- 
tention to rule, and mere love of saying 
| something at any rate, than of saying any 
thing well. I can even suppose that more 
attention is paid to the matter in such dis- 
cussions than to the manner of saying it ; yet 
still to say it easily, ad libitum, to be able 
to say what you choose, and what you have 
to say. This is the first requisite; to ac- 
quire which every thing else must for the 
present be sacrificed. 

“2. The next step is the grand one; to 
convert this style of easy speaking into 
chaste eloquence. And here there is but 
one rule. I do earnestly entreat your son 
to set daily and nightly before him the 
Greek models. First of all he may look to 
the best modern speeches (as he probably 
has already); Burke’s best compositions, as 
the ‘Thoughts on the Cause of the pres- 
ent Discontent ;’ ‘Speech on the American 
Conciliation,’ and ‘On the Nabob of Ar- 





cot’s Debt;’ Fox’s ‘Speech on the West- 
minster Scrutiny’ (the first part of which 
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he should pore over till he has it by heart) ; 
‘On the Russian Armament,’ and ‘On the 
War, 1803 ;’ with one or two of Wyndham’s 


best, and very few, or rather none, of Sheri- | 


dan’s; but he must by no means stop here; 
if he would be a great orator, he must go at 


once to the fountainhead, and be familiar | 


with every one of the great orations of De- 
mosthenes. I take for granted that he 
knows those of Cicero by heart; they are 
very beautiful, but not very useful, except 


perhaps the ‘ Milo, pro Ligario,’ and one or’ 


two more; but the Greek must positively be 
the model; and merely reading it, as boys 
do, to know the language, wont do at all; 


he must enter into the spirit of each speech, | 


thoroughly know the positions of the parties, 


follow each turn of the argument, and make > 


the absolutely perfect, and most chaste and 
severe composition familiar to his mind. 
His taste will improve every time he reads 
and repeats to himself (for he should have 
the fine passages by heart), and he will learn 


how much may be done by a skilful use of a’ 


few words, and a rigorous rejection of all 
superfiuitics. In this view I hold a familiar 
knowledge of Dante to be next to Demos- 
thenes. It is in vain to say that imitations 
of these models wont do for our times. 
First, I do not counsel any imitation, but 
only an imbibing of the same spirit. Sec- 
ondly, I know from experience that nothing 
is half so successful in these times (bad 
though they be) as what has been formed on 
the Greek models. I use a very poor in- 
stance in giving my own experience; but I 
do assure you that both in courts of law and 
parliament, and even in mobs, I have never 
made so much play (to use a very modern 
phrase) as when I was almost translating 
from the Greek. I composed the peroration 
of my speech for the queen, in the lords, 
after reading and repeating Demosthenes 
for three or four weeks, and I composed it 
twenty times over at least, and it certainly 
succeeded in a very extraordinary degree, 
and far above any merits of my own. This 
leads me to remark that though speaking, 
with writing beforehand, is very well until 
the habit of easy speech is acquired, yet 
after that he can never write too much; this 
is quite clear. It is laborious, no doubt; 
and it is more difficult beyond comparison 
than speaking offhand; but it is necessary 
to perfect oratory, and at any rate it is nec- 
essary to acquire the habit of correct diction. 
But I go further and say, even to the end of 
a man’s life he must prepare word for word 
most of his finer passages. Now, would he 
be a great orator or no? In other words, 
would he have almost absolute power of 
doing good to mankind, in a free country, or 
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no? So he wills this, he must follow these 
rules. Believe me truly yours, 
H. Broveuam.” 





| From The Press, 21 Jan. 
| A LETTER from Lord Brougham to- Mr. 
Zachary Macaulay, on the subject of his 
son’s preparation for the bar, has this week 
been published. Its general tenor is exccl- 
lent. But we rather fear that his lordship 
would not repeat in 1860 the opinion which 
he laid down in 1823 on the utility of clussic 
models. Demosthenes and Cicero, Wynd- 
ham, Burke, and Fox, are the five or:tors 
whose works he specifies as profitable io the 
young aspirant, but Demosthenes anid Cicero 
far above the other three. Both in parlia- 
ment and at the bar, and even in addressing 
mobs, he never, he says, found himsceli so 
successful as when he was literally translat- 
ing Greek. This is very likely; for parlia- 
ment and the bar were both very diticrent 
then from what they are now; and the mob 
as a rule can appreciate a good speech which 
does not make them jealous. But ncither 
our House of Commons nor our courts of 
law are the arbiters of taste which in those 
days they were acknowledged to be. When 
| Canning was the AZolus of St. Stephen’s,— 
when ‘Tenterden, Stowell, Lyndhurst, were 
,on the bench, and Alderson, Maule, Wil- 
liams, and Talfourd were rising at the bar, 
thea, no doubt, the advice of Lord Brougham 
was practical. But now, alas! Greece and 
Rome are at a discount. ‘ Where,” says 
Mr. Thackeray, “is Elicon ? who was Thalia, 
and what is the length of her i?” We 
'see a critic in a literary paper finding fault 
with Latin quotations, and then describing 
/an hexameter as an alcaic! Classical thun- 
der is as much a thing of the past as Vaux- 
hall; senates and forums are no longer 
‘shaken, and political criminals no longer 
confounded, by allusions to Verres and Cati- 
line. Mr. Cobden has extinguished Thucyd- 
,ides, and Cleon will no longer be wanted 
now that we have Mr. Bright. Soa Ilthings 
'work together for good. Macaulay’s mind, 
however, was not sufficiently pliable to profit 
by the above advice. We see in his speeches 
few or rather no indications of any particular 
| devotion to the models here recommended. 
| He must, indeed, have written his speeches 
with great care. But his fine passages are 
utterly foreign to the spirit of Demosthenes, 
share but slightly that of Cicero, and have 
| none of the fulness or richness of the great 
“nglish orators. It is not, however, for the 
sake of these classical allusions that we no- 
| tice his lordship’s letter so much as for the 
| Sake of one curious though highly character- 
| istic remark which occurs near the beginning 
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of it. ‘It is clear,” says the noble writer, 
‘that the foundation of all excellence is to 
be laid in early application to general knowl- 
edge.” At the time of writing this letter 
the old-fashioned system of education was 
in full force, and “ general knowledge” in 
consequence a good deal neglected. Lord 
Brougham himself was at this time actively 
engaged in the establishment of the London 
University, now better known as University 
College, intended as well for the imparting of 
a wide range of information, as for the recep- 
tion of Dissenters. The idea which under- 


' lies the whole system of education at Oxford 


and Cambridge was then so deeply imbedded 
in the public mind that Lord Brougham prob- 
ably did not suppose it possible by any such 
words as these to discredit thateof which he 
has in this very letter shown himself so warm 
an admirer. But for the last thirty years 


pression had been left a little more to them- 
| selves, the result would have been better. 
| Certainly his written style is greatly spoilt 
by the pedantry of his Ciceronian imitations. 
| Nor is it at all clear that the best speakers 
| of modern days have really owed their emi- 
‘nence to the study of the art of speaking. 
If he has an equal, Mr. Bright has certainly 
no superior in the command of pure, appro- 
priate, and nervous language, and it is 
scarcely to be supposed that he owes this 
power to an intimate acquaintance with De- 
mosthenes. The authority of Lord Brougham 
and the history of many English statesmen 
would prevent our saying that it is a waste 
of time to study oratory as an art, and té 

ore over the choicest models of excellence. 

ut the majority of clever men who have 
;any wish for public life, will speak well 


lenough, for all practical purposes, if they 





“ general knowledge” and intellectual dis-|have but a knowledge of the subject on 
cipline have been running a race against each | which they speak. The House of Com- 
other for public favor, in which, as we need | mons, which is intolerant of bores and im- 
not say, at the present moment the former | patient of rhetoric, has always an attentive 
is very much ahead. We think, therefore, | ear and a kind welcome for a speaker who is 
that Lord Brougham, in writing such a letter | known to understand what he is talking 
now, would probably take care to guard him- | about. A young man who has had the de- 
self against being supposed to favor the | gree of success to which Mr. St. Aubyn has 
Cobdenian theory of classics. Young Ma- | attained, and has once made a neat speech 
caulay, moreover, in 1823 had got this spe- | in a neat way, has secured a position which 
cial knowledge, had undergone this “intel- | will enable him to command attention, if he 
lectual discipline” of which we have spoken, |can but put thought and matter into his 
and there was, therefore, no necessity to| speeches. Work is every thing. Well-di- 
press upon him the value of that. But the | rected labor is the one important thing now- 





old learning now is as much in want of sup- 
port as the new was then. We have entered 
a protest, therefore, against these words of 
his lordship being understood in a literal 
sense, or being used as a triumphant testi- 
mony to the value of certain popular and 
pernicious theories of education. 


From The Saturday Review, 28 Jan. 

To be a good speaker, a man must have 
something to say. Thisis the great founda- 
tion of all oratory, and this is the great ob- 
stacle in the way of youthful ambition. A 
letter from Lord Brougham to the father of 
Lord Macaulay has recently been repub- 
lished, in which he summed up the views on 
oratory that he has often expressed else- 
where. His advice simply comes to this— 
that the young orator must work. He is to 
read and to reread, to learn by heart, and 
to imitate the great models of antiquity. 
He is to victimize society by practising his 
ower of talk in every possible audience. 
e may, perhaps, doubt whether such ear- 
nest attention to the manner of speaking 
would in many cases prove successful. In 
Lord Brougham’s own case, we may suspect 
that, if his vigorous mind and fertility of ex- 


a-days, and not the “action” insisted on by 
the Sriek orator. Unfortunately, it is very 
hard to work, and there are but few indus- 
trious men in the world. Even if oratory 
is worth studying, it will never much be 
studied, because in England those who 
would be willing to take the pains are not 
sure of getting a chance of speaking, and 
those whose chance is secured are in a posi- 
tion of life too smooth and flowery to make 
trouble attractive to them. It ought also to 
be borne in mind, that much of the work 
that lies before an aspirant to a high minis- 
terial position is of a very repulsive kind. 
Blue-books are bad enough, but there is 
something much more than Blue-books. 
There are deputations to receive, and enthu- 
siastic reformers to cultivate, and invitations 
to big, dingy towns, which must be accepted. 
A young statesman must not only devote to 
work the hours which a brilliant and wealthy 
society is constantly imploring him to de- 
vote to yea but he must submit to have 
many of those hours of work wasted by the 
people on whose co-operation he is depen- 
dent for ultimate success. . . . 

Pettiness of thought has become lament- 
ably common in an age accustomed to view 
the sum of political institutions through the 
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spectacles of comic frivolity. We do not 
wish to hear any young constitutionalist in- 
troduce Megna Charta at regular intervals. 
But it is indisputable that the spirit of re- 
spect for historical antiquity, and of pride 
in the past triumphs of English liberty, 
which takes a somewhat absurd form in the 
inveterate patron of the Charta, is the very 
thing that is wanted to keep men from triy- 
ial attacks on their adversaries, and from 
sneers at the efforts of other nations to be 
free. No one can really succeed in a calling 
that seems to him mean and ignoble, and 
the first qualification for parliamentary emi- 
nence is a conviction that high office or 
great weight in deliberation is a prize worth 
the devotion of a life. We are all liable to 
see the silver side of the shield only, and to 


have forced on us the shortcomings and 
§ | 


LETTER FROM LORD BROUGHAM TO 
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drawbacks of all human effort. That»par- 
liament does nothing, that a despot tould 
build the Foreign Office in a quarter the 
time that it takes an English minister to de- 
cide on a design, and that all parliamentary 
speaking is stump-oratory, are criticisms on 
passing events that are constantly dinned 
into every ear that will listen to them. It 
is only when the mind is impervious to their 
whisperings that it can be fit to take part in 
the councils of a great country. ‘To look at 
all national things in their larger aspect, and 
to have the capacity of hard work, are the 
first requisites for young statesmen; and if 
they have these, and a turn for neat speak- 
ing, and are born to a safe seat in the legis- 
liture, they need impose no limits on their 
honest ambition. 





Literary Reminiscences and Memoirs of Thomas 
Campbell. By Cyrus Redding. Skeet. 


As it is not likely that there will be written 
in after-time any elaborate biography of Thomas 
Campbell, it is to be regretted that the poet’s 
friend and coadjutor in editing the New Monthly, 
Mr. Cyrus Redding, should have contented him- 
self with the publishing of undigested recollec- 
tions. As a mere body of talk about Campbell 
by one who was for many years closely asso- 
ciated with him, strongly tinged as all talk 
should be with the talker’s personality, these 
volumes are entertaining. Much that is said 
was indeed hardly worth printing, and there 
are defects of taste here and there evident. The 
offensive sneers against Lord Brougham are out 
of place, and even the way of estimating Camp- 
bell himself sometimes appears to be unduly 
superficial. But there is amusing gossip in the 
book, and much small anecdote. There is a 
pleasant touch of life in this :— 


“ Walking one day,” he said, “along Holborn 
Hill, he perceived he had burst his boot. The 
streets were wet, and he turned into the first 
shop where he could provide himself with a new 
pair, which was soon accomplished, when he 
wrote down his name and residence in an ad- 
dress-book kept for that purpose, directing the 
old boots to be sent home to him. No sooner 
had the shopkeeper read the words, ‘ Thomas 
Campbell, Sussex Chambers, Duke Street, St. 
James,’” than his countenance underwent a 
change, and bowing with an air of reverence, 





he said, or rather whispered, as if his natural 
voice would not sufiiciently express his hom- 
age,— 

“*JT beg your pardon, sir; I hope I am not 
taking too great a liberty; I would not for the 
world be guilty of the smallest disrespect, but 
may I venture to inquire whether I have the 
honor of seeing in my shop the celebrated Mr. 
Thomas Campbell ?? 

“““My dear sir,’ said the bard, in relating 
this anecdote, ‘I have heard so little lately of 
my literary reputation, for people have almost 
forgotten “The Pleasures of Hope,” that hav- 
ing, as I fondly imagined, caught a new and 
ardent admirer, I resolved to play with the hook 
a little; so I replied, looking as modest and un- 
conscious as I could,— 

«JT don’t exactly know whom you mean by 
the celebrated Mr. Thomas Campbell.’ 

“¢Q sir,’ cried the fellow, ‘I meant Mr. 
Thomas Campbell, the African missionary—I 
never heard of any other !” 

** An ignorant Muggletonian rascal!’ ejac- 
ulated the bard, in narrating this misadventure, 
‘T’ll never buy another pair of boots of him as 
long as I live.’ ” 

The reader of the book will derive from it 
the benefit of private intercourse with Camp- 
bell; and although it will not be intercourse 
under the most favorable conditions, yet it is 
the nearest approach of the sort to which it is 
now likely that he will ever be invited —Zz- 
aminer. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
MACAULAY AS A BOY. 


DESCRIBED IN TWO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 
OF HANNAH MORE. 


THE originals of the two following letters 
are in the possession of the Rev. Arthur 
Roberts, Woodrising Rectory, Norfolk. Mr. 
Roberts inherited them from his father, Wil- 
liam Roberts, Esq., a friend of Hannah 
More, and the author of the Memoirs of her 
Life and Correspondence, which appeared in 
four volumes in 1834. Among the numer- 
ous letters of Hannah More, included in that 
work, are several addressed to Zachary Ma- 
caulay, the father of Lord Macaulay; but 
the following letters, then omitted by the 
biographer, are now published for the first 
time. 

To understand the letters, the reader has 
to fancy Hannah More as she was in the 
years 1812-14, residing, at the age of nearly 
seventy, at Barley Wood, near Bristol. To 
this neighborhood (pleasant to her as that 
of her birth and her early associations) she 
had retired many years before, leaving the 
literary world of London, but carrying with 
her all the celebrity she had there acquired, 
and her ample store of reccllections of John- 
son, Burke, Walpole, Garrick, and the other 
notables of the eighteenth century. A liv- 
ing link between that past Johnsonian era 
and the new men and interests of the nine- 
teenth century, she was still adding occa- 
sional new publications to the long series of 
her writings which had begun while Johnson 
was alive to dispense praise and blame; but 
much of her time was occupied in corre- 
spondence on religious, moral, and philan- 
thropic subjects with eminent persons of the 
day—bishops, politicians, and others—who 
either liked to exchange views with her, or 
sought her advice and the influence of her 
name in matters in which they were con- 
cerned. Among her friends was Zachary 
Macaulay, then a man of between forty and 
fifty years of age, but already for the last 
fourteen or sixteen years known (as he was 
to continue to be known during the rest of 
his life) as a conspicuous member of that 
group of religious philanthropists and anti- 
slavery politicians to which Wilberforce, 
Clarkson, and Buxton belonged. From Mr. 
Roberts’ memoirs of Hannah More it ap- 
pears that Zachary Macaulay was one of her 
correspondents as early.as 1796. What may 
have given greater intimacy to the friendship 
then already formed was that the lady whom 
Zachary Macaulay married about that time 
was a Miss Sarah Mills, who had been a fa- 
vorite pupil of Hannah More while yet she 
and her sisters kept a ladies’ school in Bris- 
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tol—a school celebrated in its day as the 
best ladies’ school in the west of England. 
For this reason, as well as for others, Han- 
nah More seems to have taken an unusual 
interest in the fortunes of the Macaulay fam- 
ily; and from the 25th of October, 18¢0—on 
which day her former pupil presented Zach- 
ary with the son who was afterwards to be 
so famous—little Tom Macaulay seems to 
have been often in her thoughts. She had 
probably seen him occasionally in infancy 
and early childhood; she could regard him 
as derivatively, or by only one remove, a 
pupil of er own—for till his thirteenth year 
Lord Macaulay seems to have been educated 
entirely at home and chiefly by his mother ; 
and there may have been correspondence be- 
tween the anxious mother and so high an 
educational authority as Mrs. More respect- 
ing the little fellow’s training. At all events, 
before the year 1812 the boy must have been 
well known to Hannah More both personally 
and by reports of him from his parents, and 
must have been not only a great pet of hers, 
but really remarkable to her as a little prodigy 
of acquisition. So much is implied in the 
letters which we proceed to quote. 

The first is dated ‘ August 7, 1812,” at 
which time the boy was eleven years and 
nine months old. A question, it seems, had 
then arisen with his parents as to the place 
and manner of his further education; and 
his father, inclining on the whole to the plan 
of placing him as a day scholar at Westmin- 
ster School, had written to corsult Hannah 
More. Here is her reply :— 


“My Dear Srr,—I snatch the occasion of 
Mr. R. Grant being here to convey a line under 
his cover, so that if must be a hurrying one. 
As far as my poor judgment goes, it appears to 
me that, if all other things can be brought to 
suit, you cannot do better than adopt the plan 
of which you have conceived the idea, of remoy- 
ing to Westminster for the purpose of placing 
Tom at school there by day. It is only with this 
limitation that I should think it a safe measure. 
Throwing boys headlong into those great public 
schools always puts me in mind of the practice 
of the Scythian mothers, who threw their new- 
born infants into the river ;—the greater part 
perished, but the few who possessed great natu- 
ral strength, and who were worth saving, came 
out with additional vigor from the experiment. 
Yours, like Edwin, ‘is no vulgar boy,’ and will 
require attention in proportion to his great su- 
periority of intellect and quickness of passion. 
He ought to have competitors. He is like the 
prince who refused to play with any thing but 
kings. Such a place as Westminster School 
(with the safeguard of the paternal hearth dur- 
ing all the intervals of study) will tie down his 
roving mind, and pin his desultory pursuits to a 
| point. At prescut, conscious that he has no 
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rival worthy to break a lance with him, he may 
not pursue the severer parts of study with sufli- 
cient ardor, sure as he must be of comparative 
success. Next to religion, there is no such drill 
to the mind, no such tamer, as the hard study 
and discipline of these schools. In all other re- 
spects I think sufficiently ill of them. Nor 
would J, for all the advantages which the intel- 
lect may obtain, throw his pure and uncorrupted 
mind into such a scene of danger. Your hav- 
ing him to sleep at home, as well as to inspect 


in the evenings, I trust will, with the blessing | 


of God, protect him from ail mischief of this 
sort. JL never saw any one bad propensity in 





tion inseparable perhaps from such talents and 


so lively an imagination;—he appears sincere, | 


veracious, tenderhearted, and affectionate. I ob- 
served you have a great ascendency over him. 
Your presence restrained the vehemence of his 


eloquence without shutting up his frankness or | 


impairing his affection. You are quite his 
oracle ; I trust you will always preserve thig in- 
fluence. 
he was quite wild till the ebullitions of his muse 
were discharged, he thought no more of them 
afterwards than the ostrich is said to do of her 
eges after she has laid them. 

“Our love to Mrs. M. and Tom, and pray 
tell the latter that the huntsman, or whipper-in, 
I am not certain which, of Childe Hugh* is 
actually dead of the injury he received from fall- 
ing into the cauldron in which he boils the meat 
for the hounds. If ho was, as we are told, the 
instrument of Sir Hugh’s vengeance, it is a very 
awful providence. I suppose your young bard 
will ho!d of it for a second fit. I wish he would 
correct the other, and send it me in a legible 
(form). ‘Cell him I have been dining at Mr. 
Davies’, and he is to dine here on Friday. I 
have told him what a champien Tom is in his 
cause. J read to him Tom’s fable, which I en- 
close. 

‘Yours, my dear4ir, 
“« Very sincerely, 
“TI. More. 

“Bar_eEY Woop, August 7, 1812.” 


From independent information we are able 
to add that the boy did not go to Westmin- 
ster School (in which case that school would 
have had another great name to add to that 
long list of her ornaments which includes 
Camden, Ben Jonson, George Herbert, Cow- 
ley, Dryden, and Cowper), but was sent to a 
select private academy, kept by the Rev. 
Matthew M. Preston, Fellow of Trinity Col- 


loge 







ventions at this academy that he paid the 
visit to Hannah More at Barley Wood, which 
is referred to in the second letter. The let- 
ter, which is very striking and full of detail, 
bears unfortunately only the date “21st 

* Probably some poem of the boy’s, which his 
father had sent for Hannah More to look at. 


n;—nothing exeept natural frailty and ambi- | 


I observed with pleasure that though | 


Cambridge, at Shelford, near Cam- | 
it was probably during one of the | 
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| July,” without the year being named; but, 
| from internal evidence, it seems to refer to 
| a slightly more advanced stage of Macaulay’s 
| boyhood than the preceding, and Mr. Rob- 
/erts has furnished us with grounds for think- 
ing that the year was 1814. If so, Macaulay 
| had not quite completed his fourteenth year 
| when it was written. He had been stayin 

, for some weeks under Hannah More’s roof, 
,and is on the point of departing when she 
thus conveys to his father her impressions 
of him. 


“My pear Srr,—I wanted Tom to write to- 
iday, but as he is likely to be much engaged 
} with a favorite friend, and I shall have no time 
|! to-morrow, I scribble a line. This friend is a 
jsensible youth at Woolwich: he is qualifying 
for the artillery. I overheard a debate between 
them on the comparative merits of Eugene and 
Marlborough as generals. The quantity of 
reading that Tom has poured in, and the quan- 
tity of writing he has poured out, is astonish- 
ing. It is in vain I have tried to make him 
subscribe to Sir Harry Savile’s notion that the 
| poets are the best writers next to those who 
| write prose. We have poetry for breakfast, 
dinner, and supper. He recited all ‘ Palestine,’ * 
| while we breakfasted, to our pious friend Mr. 
| Whalley, at my desire, and did it incomparably. 
|I was pleased with his delicacy in one thing. 
| You know the Italian poets, like the French, 
/too much indulge in the prophane habit of at- 
| testing the Supreme Being; but without any 
| hint from me, whenever he comes to the sacred 
name he reverently passes itover. I sometimes 

| fancy L observe a daily progress in the growth 
of his mental powers. His fine promise of 
{mind expands more and more, and, what is ex- 
|traordinary, he has as much accuracy in his 
| expression as spirit and vivacity in his imagina- 
ition. I like, too, that he takes a lively interest 
jin all passing events, and that the child is still 
| preserved ; I like to see him as boyish as he is - 
/studious, and that he is as much amused with 
jmaking a pat of butter as a poem. Though 
| loquacious, he is very docile, and I don’t re- 
;member a single instance in which he has per- 
sisted in doing any thing when he saw we did 
{notapprove it. Several men of sense and learn- 
ing have been struck with the union of gayety 
‘and rationality in his conversation. It was a 
| pretty trait of him yesterday: being invited to 
| dine abroad, he hesitated, and then said, ‘No; 
I have so few days, that I will give them all to 
you.’ And he said to-day at dinner, when 
speaking of his journey, ‘1 know not whether 
to think on my departure with most pain or 
pleasure—with most kindness for my friends, or 
affection for my parents.’ 

“‘ Sometimes we converse in ballad rhymes, 
sometimes in Johnsonian sesquipedalians ; at 
tea we condescend to riddles and charades. He 
irises early, and walks an hour or two before 
‘breakfast, generally composing verses. I en- 
| courage him to live much in the open air ; this, 


* Heber’s poem of that name. 
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with great exercise on these airy summits, I 
hope will invigorate his body ; though this frail 
body is sometimes tired, the spirits are never 
exhausted. He is, however, not sorry to be 
sent to bed soon after nine; and seldom stays 
to our supper. 

“A new poem is produced less incorrect 
than its predecessors—it is an excellent satire on 
radical reform, under the title of ‘ Clodpole and 
the Quack Doctor.’ It is really good. I am 
glad to see that they are thrown by as soon as 
they have been once read, and he thinks no 
more of them. He has very quick perceptions 
of the beautiful and the defective in composi- 
tion. I received your note last night, and Tom 
his humbling one.* I tell him he is incorrigi- 
ble in the way of tidiness. The other day, 
talking of what were the symptoms of a gentle- 
man, he said with some humor, and much good 
humor, that he had certain infallible marks of 
one, which were neatness, love of cleanliness, 
and delicacy in his person. I know not when 
I have written so long a scrawl, but I thought 
you and his good mother would feei an interest 
in any trifles which related tohim. I hope it will 
please God to prosper his journey, and restore 
him in safety to you. Let us hear of his arrival. 

“ Yours, my dear sir, 
“ Very sincerely, 
“H. More. 
“Bartey Woop, 21st July. 


““P §.—To-morrow we go to Bristol.” 


In 1814, Mr. Preston removed from Shel- 
ford to Aspeden, near Herts, taking young 
Macaulay and his other pupils with him. A 
fellow-pupil of Lord Macaulay’s at Aspeden, 
from 1815 onwards, informs us that here he 
was the same studious, extraordinary boy, 
that Hannah More had found him—rather 
largely built than otherwise, but not fond of 
any of the ordinary physical sports of boys ; 
with a disproportionately large head, slouch- 
ing or stooping shoulders, and a whitish or 
pallid complexion; incessantly reading or 
writing, and often reading or repeating poe- 
try in his walks with companions. The 
same fellow-pupil has favored us with the 
following verses carried in his memory yet, 
as written by young Macaulay for the en- 
tertainment of the school. The persons 
named were men then of note in the world 
of public gossip—Marsh being the bishop 
of that name; Coates the famous Romeo 
Coates; Bennett an aristocratic prison-re- 
former, and Lewis Way (we suppose) some 
advocate of Jewish rights. 


* Mr. Roberts informs us that in 1814 Zachary 
Macaulay set his son to make the index to vol. 
xiii. of the Christian Observer; and the “ hum- 
bling’? note received by Tom at Barley Wood, 
may have been the order for this task, accom- 
panied by a paternal lecture on tidiness and ex- 
actitude. 
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“ Each, says the proverb, has his taste. ’Tis 
true: 
Marsh loves a controversy; Coates a play; 
Bennett a felon; Lewis Way a Jew; 
The Jew the silver spoons of Lewis Way ; 
The Gypsy Poetry, to own the truth, 
Has been my love through childhood, and in 
youth.” 


From Mr. Preston’s academy, Macaulay 
proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
October, 1818, from which date the steps of 
his career are well known. His father died- 
May 13, 1838, having lived to see his son a 
public man. Hannah More had departed 
this life five years before (1833), at the age 
of eighty-eight—having seen her young 
prodigy making her predictions good. It is 
pleasant to add that Lord Macaulay cher- 
ished a warm recollection of Hannah More, 
and used to acknowledge his obligations to 
her, and the influence she had had in direct- 
ing his reading, and that as late as 1852, 
when himself driving as an invalid past the 
house near Clifton where she had spent her 
last years after quitting Barley Wood, he 
pointed out the house to a friend (our in- 
formant), and spoke of her with affection. 
One ought to remember also that, through 
Hannah More, as through a second memory, 
Macaulay had a more vivid tradition of the 
English literary society of the eighteenth 
century, and of the personal habits of John- 
son and his contemporaries, than might 
otherwise have been possible, and that some- 
thing of this may be traced in his works. 

As we revert to the two letters, there is 
something very touching just now in the 
light which they throw on the dawn of the 
remarkable career which has just closed. 
Westminster Abbey, and the public funeral : 
here is the fitting end. We turn from it; 
and the quiet country home at Barley Wood, 
with the bright boy reciting poems, writing 
fables, and conversing in ballad rhymes, or 
Johnsonian sesquipedalians, with his gentle, 
pious, clear-sighted hostess, is a sight which 
should do us good. Here was the begin- 
ning. ‘There never was a better instance of 
the truth that the child is father to the man ; 
the special charm, however, of the letters is, 
that while giving a very lively idea of his 
great gifts, they bring out all the lovable 
side of the boy’s character so freshly and 
clearly. The writer excuses herself for pen- 
ning such long scrawls by the thought that 
his father and mother would feel an interest 
in any trifles which related to him. She 
scarcely thought how wide a circle would 
one day be thankful for her trifles. One 
can only heartily hope that all future Eng- 
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lishmen of mark may fall under equally lov- | nah More’s letters, is already full of exactly 


ing and judicious supervision. One cannot| 
help hoping also that there may be other | 
equally loving and graphic sketches of the | 
young historian scattered up and down the) 
| objects of his devotion at thirteen as they 


country, which may now come to light. 


the subjects on which the grown man was 
never weary of laboring, and on which his 
fame rests. Ballad poetry, biography, his- 
tory, oratory, and pdiiles, are as much the 


It is most curious to observe how the) were afterwards. 


mind of the little Macaulay as seen in Han- 





My Diary in India, in the Year 1758-9. By 
William Howard Russell, LL.D., Special 
Correspondent of the Times. With Illustra- 
trations. ‘Iwo vols. Routledge and Co. 


Or his view of India, Mr. Russell says :— 

“Have you ever passed through the Strand, 
or Fleet Street, at dawn on a summer’s morn- 
ing? If so, you will have seen a street un- 
known to you by day—sharp gables, quaint 
angles, odd signs and sculptures, strange shops, 
new alleys—a curious old carved and irregular 
continental street, with antique spires peering 
over a toppling sea of roofs, as unlike the street 
that the good citizen sees when he takes down 
his shutters as Venice is to Bermondsey. I saw 
India in mourning, lighted up by a blood-red 
conflagration, and in her misery she appeared 
very different indeed from the pictures which 
had been drawn of her, but they may have been, 
neverthcless, accurate representations of her for- 
mer state. I know not if I have seen aright or 
can describe the objects which I beheld; but 
such as India appeared to me, it shall be, to the 
best of my poor ability, portrayed in pen and 
ink.” 

Mr. Russell took with him to India an aver- 
age English mind, wholly unprejudiced, resolved 
to set down fairly all that came before it. He 
is peculiarly able to convey to other men his 
own impressions, and as the tongue of the Times 
everybody, from the governor-general and the 
commander-in-chief downward, was active to 
secure for him the means of publishing true 
news to Europe. He was in the most favored 
position as a witness of the war, and he is a just 
witness. While all his inquiries failed to pro- 
cure confirmation of the current stories of Sepoy 
atrocity to English women, he found evidence 
that against our soldiers revolting tales of cruelty 
were sometimes to be told, and he bears plain 
testimony to the fact. In this matter and in 
many others Mr. Russell does not flinch from 
truth, because it is unpalatable. Beyond the 
restraints imposed upon'him as a gentleman in 
whom much confidence has been reposed, he 
has no reservation, but his Diary is as plain- 





spoken as it is vigorous and graphic. The 
writer’s skill is known so widely by his letters 
to the Zimes, that we need not here display its 
quality by a quotation.—Lzaminer. 





Waar it Costs To Live at FLoRENCE.— 
A correspondent of the Boston Transcript, now 
living at a villa near Florence, writes the fol- 
lowing :— 


“Do you wish to know what it costs to in- 
habit a villa at Belloseuardo? A friend who 
has lived here with his family the past six years 
in a beautiful old house that would easily ac- 
commodate twenty more persons beside, told 
me he paid two hundred and fifty dollars a year 
for the establishment, furnished. 

“ Provisions, compared in price to those in the 
Boston markets, are gratuities, dropped ready 
cooked on the table daily, for nothing. Listen ! 
Best beef five cents per pound; best chickens, 
fourteen cents each. Vegetables enough for a 
dinner of six persons, five cents. Buiter and 
cream in proportion. A carriage holding four 
persons costs, all seats filled, fifty cents an hour. 
If taken for several hours, much less. I paid, 
ten cents yesterday for a fresh, bouncing bouquet 
in which were roses, mignonette, pinks, hya- 
cinths, anemones, heliotropes and many other 
varieties. 

“Female servants, faithful and good tem- 
pered, happy to be employed, and thankful, for 
a home, can be had in any number among the 
contadini, for three dollars a month, and think 
themselves amply paid. <A first rate man ser- 
vant commands six dollars per month. Fifty 
cents a weck are, not unusual wages for a house- 
maid, and one excellent old damsel, who has 
served afamily of my acquaintance seven years, 
as chief cook and bottle-washer, told me, on her 
wages being raised to seventy-five cents, that she 
was living ‘in Paradise.’ 

“In winter tho air is mild, and flowers grow 
in the open fields all through the season. The 
nightingales make the spring musical, and the, 
summer time is one long gala-day. Not a bad 
place to live in—certainly not a dear one.” 
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From The Saturday Review, 4 Feb. 
MARRIAGE WITH A WIFE’S SISTER. 
AN important and crowded public meeting 
which was held on Wednesday, with the ob- 
ject of opposing the proposed change in the 
inglish law for the purpose of legalizing 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, proves 
that the controversy has opened new grounds. 
The opponents of the proposed change are 
appealing to popular sympathies, and, with 
the disadvantage of being late in their adop 
tion of such tactics, seem resolved to make 
up in activity for their slowness in taking 
the field. And at the very first blush of it 
they have secured an advantage. Opposite 
to each other, in Parliament Street, may be 
seen the headquarters of the opposing armies. 
The Marriage Law Defence Association, a 
corps levied some six months ago, confronts 
the Marriage Law Reform Association, 
whose stationary camp has been for years 
entrenched on the opposite side of the way. 
The contrast and parallel do not stop here. 
For years the assailants have been scatter- 
ing tracts, appeals, and reasons for the 
change; and now a sharp slect of polemical 
arrows thickens the air from the defending 
garrison. But we mark a difference. The 
gentlemen who want every disconsolate 
widower to marry his sister-in-law, though 
abounding in the sinews of war, profuse in 
agencies, and unsparing in importunity, 
choose to veil themselves in secrecy. For 
all the world knows, one Mr. Joseph Stans- 
bury represents the whole Reforming body ; 
whilst the conservatives advertise a com- 
mittee at least a hundred strong, and on 
Wednesday last the association deployed in 
force. At any rate they are not ashamed of 
their names ; and the gathering on the plat- 
form showed that the opposition to change 
was not characterized by any political or 
polemical party feelings. Lord Shaftesbury, 
for once concurred with the Bishop of Ox- 
ford. The advanced liberalism of Vice- 
Chancellor Wood fraternized with the solid 
toryism of Sir Brook Bridges. And on a 
survey of the theological and political dis- 

utants we find the curious fact, that while 
{r. Auriol and Mr. Daniel Wilson part 
company with Mr. Champneys and Dr. 
McCaul, and while Dr. Hook is separated 
from Dr. Pusey, Archdeacon Denison falls 
into the ranks with Dr. McNeill; and Lord 
Campbell and Lord St. Leonards, Mr. Col- 
quhoun and Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. Roe- 
buck and Mr. Ker Seymer, are for once 
united in a cause which can scarcely be 
mixed up with party associations. Nor can 
it be. That the subject has its theological 
bearings we fully admit; and it is obvious 
that, as a religious question, it must be dis- 
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cussed and settled on purely theological 
grounds. But for all practical purposes it 
is a social question ; and the cross division 
of the religious and political world at least 
enforces in this place the necessity of urging 
it on strictly social grounds. 

To begin at the beginning. The state in 
all ages has dealt with marriage as a matter 
of primary importance. The state is but an 
expansion of the family; and therefore, as a 
matter of internal regulation, the state has 
regulated marriages. It is argued broadly, 
that the state has no right to enforce pro- 
hibitions in the matter of marriage; but to 
this the answer is, that the state in heathen 
times has always recognized and enforced 
the duty of prohibiting some marriages. 
The law of republican and imperial Rome 
prohibited some marriages; and to a publi- 
cist, then, the only question is whether these 
particular marriages ought to be prohibited. 
Now, on the most pure, abstract, and aus- 
tere Benthamite view of the duty of a state 
—apart from religion, apart from moralit 
—the standard of permission and prohibi- 
tion is the greatest Sieuieone of the greatest 
number. If we can establish that, in the 
comparison of the experience of happiness 
and comfort, the balance is disturbed, though 
ever so little, either way, the minority must 
yield to the majority. All, then, that we 
have to show is which way the balance in- 
clines in the comparative estimate of what 
people gain and what they lose by marry- 
ing their sister-in-law. We assert that in 
the marriage contract, enforced as it now is, 
in which affinity and consanguinity have their 
parallel degrees, it conduces more to the 
general happiness to let things stand as they 
are. In the first place, widowers are a very 
small minority of married men ; and of wid- 
owers who have marriageable sisters-in-law, 
the units in the population may be counted. 
We are asked—and this is a strong ante- 
cedent objection to considering their claims 
at all—to legislate for the scantiest possible 
minority—a minority which is yet further 
iatiched by the fact that there are quite 
as many widowers with marriageable sisters- 
in-law averse from the proposed union as 
favorable to it. ‘And this minority of a 
minority is yet further reduced when we 
come to another fact—that, as there are two 
parties to every union, it is just possible that 
the widower even may find in his sister-in- 
law a very difficult and reluctant object to 
woo. We are to legislate, then, for the 
rarest of all rare couples; for when either 
party has the whole human race to select 
from, how seldom will it happen—and how 
seldom does it happen—that these very two, 
whose union is at present prohibited by 
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Church and state, by the law of Scripture as 
many think, and by the law of the land as 
is certain—not to speak of inherited tradi- 
tion and the force of custom—feel the invin- 
cible necessity to do that one and only thing 
which is forbidden. So much for the locus 
standi—the claim to come into court at all 
—of that small class for whose grievances 
Mr. Joseph Stansbury is the solitary appel- 
lant. 

With this scanty thread running through 
the woof of the social state, we now contrast 
those whose whole domestic life would be 
broken up and shattered bythe change. As 
things are, the wife’s relatives are the hus- 
band’s relatives, the wife’s sister is the hus- 
band’s sister, the husband’s brother is the 
wife’s brother. Each of the married couple 
adopts the whole cycle of family relations, 
and, as experience proves, with an entire 
increase of happiness. Each doubles the 
entire range of domestic love and charities. 
The married pair know that in a certain 
definite circle passion can have no place, 
while something deeper, truer, and more 
ennobling than sexual tendencies succeeds. 
This is married life as it is among ourselves, 
where, in the freest intercourse of the fam- 
ily, the married and unmarried live together. 
We are asked to abandon all these inter- 
courses, and to narrow the family down to 
an isolated and self-contained household—to 
substitute the solitary wigwam of the savage, 
with its estranged and solitary couple, for 
the free home of English married life. For 
it will at once be apparent that, if a husband 
may marry his wife’s sister or his wife’s 
niece, the wife’s sister and the wife’s niece 
can only enter the sister’s or the aunt’s 
home on the cold footing of visiting ac- 
quaintance. The wife, in entering her new 
home, will sever herself from all her past 
life. In her sister she can see only a possi- 
ble rival to herself, or a probable stepmother 
to her children. This last relation is crucial 
—we are told that this is especially the case 
on behalf of the orphan dikioen. Who so 
likely to do a mother’s part to the orphans 
of the widower as his sister-in-law? Who, 
in fact, and by common consent and experi- 
ence, is the orphan’s best friend—a step- 
mother or a maiden aunt? Nor will the 
thing stop here. Lord John Russell has 
openly declared that the permission to marry 
the deceased wife’s sister is only the first 
relation of affinity in the chain which must 
be broken through. The principle of the 
proposed change is that the wife’s relatives 
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are no relatives to the husband. And, as 
they have no claim on his moral affections, 
they are open to establish a passionate love. 
Hence it must follow that, if a widower may 
marry his deceased wife’s sister, a widow 
may marry her deceased husband’s brother, 
and a widower may marry his mother-in- 
law or his stepdaughter. e all feel that 
such marriages are unnatural and detestable ; 
but they are so upon no principle which does 
not exclude the wife’s sister. Either the 
wife’s near relatives are the husband’s near 
relatives, or they are nothing. If we may 
not prohibit the proposed marriages, neither 
may we prohibit the specified ones. It is a 
case of all or none; and though the advo- 
cates of the change are wise or crafty enough * 
to confine their claims to relaxation in a 
single instance, it is notorious and palpable 
that they cannot stop here. The only prin- 
ciple upon which we can relax the existing 
law is, that the husband or wife imports no 
relation at all into the married state; and 
we have seen what consequences flow from 
this—first, that the whole domestic life would 
be narrowed, and confined, and isolated; 
next, that there would be no relations of 
affinity so near as to be hindrances to mar- 
riage. In other words, the change would 
have the twofold effect of destroying all that 
we understand by the family, both by con- 
tracting and expanding it. The married 
state would be reduced to a selfish coupling 
of detached and isolated and self-contained 
units, and the family would be volatilized 
into the whole social community—the home 
would be nothing better than the harem, 
and the family would be nothing closer and 
nearer than cosmopolitan fraternity. 

Our argument, then, is, that society at 
large will suffer from the pe change. 
Beautiful, large, happy, and useful relations 
will be destroyed at present, and rendered 
impossible for the future, for the sake of the 
uncontrolled passions of the few. The many 
will suffer for the minority. On this lowest 
ground of mere expediency and on the bal- 
ance of general happiness, we pronounce 
against the charge. The existing restric- 
tions combine to enlarge the sphere of gen- 
eral social comfort. This Camarina had 
better, therefore, be left untouched. The 
disconsolate widower drying his tears with 
his sister-in-law’s apron is a pretty subject 
for Mr. Stansbury’s purchased pathos; but 
the English home, as it is, is a more solid 
matter for English legislation to retain. 
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MARRIAGES are made in heaven, it is 
said. Ifso, Heaven often uses strange means 
to accomplish its nuptial predestinations. 
Wives have been stolen. The Pheenicians 
came to Argos, and stole Io, the king’s 
daughter, with a round dozen of her maids- 
of-honor. The Greeks, retaliating, went to 
Pheenicia, and stole Europa ; and, after that, 
Medea; and then, in the second generation, 
as Herodotus tells us, a certain Asiatic, 
called Paris, made reprisals by stealing a 
certain Grecian woman, called Helen, which 
would have put matters square, had not the 
Greeks been foolish enough to undertake 
the recovery of the said Helen, thereby de- 
stroying Troy, and affording to Homer and 
the Cyclic poets a subject inexhaustible for 
their songs. Which irruption of Agamem- 
non, king of men, and the rest of them, the 
learned Persians, Herodotus goes on to say 
—the learned Persians pronounced absurd, 
inasmuch as women are never stolen against 
their wills, and are therefore not worth the 


trouble of stealing back again. Wives have | 


been bought: by auction, as among the 
Babylonians (but I have sufficiently shown 
my knowledge of ancient history); or by 
private contract, for instance of which we 
need not go further back than our own days. 
Wives have been won by hard knocks, as in 
the times of chivalry, when ladies put them- 
selves up as prizes to be fought for; or by 
hard riding—an Arabian custom, descrip- 
tion of which may be found, I think, in An- 
tar. Wives have been won by magic; a 
manner of winning of which Apuleius, ear- 
liest of story-tellers was accused. Mr. 
Buckle tells us thet marriages have no con- 
nection whatsoever with any thing but the 
price of corn. Mr. Carlyle relates an in- 
stance of a.marriage arranged on earth be- 
tween bride @nd bridegroom as yet non-ex- 
istent: “ Nay, there is a deed yet extant 
about marrying children not yet born ; Karl 
to produce a princess within five years, and 
Burggraf Friedrich V. a prince for that pur- 
ose.” 

. I cannot affirm that my marriage had no 
connection with the price of corn, being ig- 
norant in what special manner the price of 
corn would work as a marriage-making in- 
strument; but in none other of the above- 
recorded fashions was it arranged. I neither 
stole my wife, nor bought my wife, neither 
did I win her by magic, nor corporeal prow- 
ess ; nor was de made over to me by any 
sort of earthly pre-contract. And yet my 
marriage was an odd one too. 

‘“‘ Did I ever make love to you, my dear ? ” 

“ Of course you did, you goose !” answers 
my wife, patting my gray head. Neverthe- 


less, I must distinctly assure my readers 
thet such was not the case. 
* * 


* * * 


When I was a young man—a very young 
man, I went through my grand passion. It 
terminated unhappily (as people phrase it), 
which, I think, is a rule with regard to the 
terminations of grand passions. It is an ex- 
ception to the general course of things, when 
a@ man marrics the woman whom he first 
selects as the one of all women whom he 
loves the best. Are these few successful al- 
ways happy? are the host of unsuccessful so 
unhappy? It is a question. Solon, as an- 
notated upon by Mis. Browning, says, ‘“ Let 
no man be called happy or unhappy before 
his death ;” and there is a long space ordi- 
narily between marriage and death. It is 
sad if the grand passion turns out to be a 
delusion and « blunder when it is too late. 
The happy man is not to be envied under 
those circumstances. Nor is the unhappy 
man greatly to b% pitied when, after the 
grand passion has died its death, he begins 
to see that it is possible to cxist without 
possession of the beloved object ; perhaps 
las well without as with; possibly, better. 
|The young liomeos are apt to mistake the 
| Rosalines for veritable Juliets, and it is of- 
;tentimes good for them that the Rosalines 
are coy and cruel. * 

Happy or unhappy, I was unsuccessful in 
that youthful love of mine. Julia was a lit- 
tle older than Iwas. Sheliked me; she fan- 
cied that she loved me. We exchanged 
locks of heir and rings; we were always 
contriving to be together; we underwent 
mutually much love-making. I believe she 
had a very good opinion of me, thinking me 
in some sort a hero with superhuman tal- 
ents; while 1 apotheosized her, dowering 
her with a thousand perfections which she 
had not, a thousarid sensibilities and suscep- 
tibilities of which she was utterly incapable. 
How often it is the love-languor of our own 
eyes which crowns a little mortal head with 
the aureola! low the spires of golden light 
shoot up even to heaven itself from the soft, 
neatly braided hair! Iwas brimful of poe- 
try and romance: she was my Beatrice, my 
Laura; she was my Custance, my Una, my 
Eve, my Miranda. I wrote some sonnets at 
that time, much after the manner of Shak- 
speare’s. ‘Tennyson had not then written his 
feminine verse-portraits, or I should have 
dashed off @ verse-portrait too. 

I often wonder what would have been the 
consequences if Romeo had married Rosa- 
line. Would he have settled down as a 
quict fomily-man? Would all those tragie 
events have been thus prevented? Would 
Juliet have married Paris, and lived com- 
fortably, having no need for sleeping 
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draughts? How would it all have hap- 

ened? If what is were not, what would 
iar been in its place? I can fancy Romeo 
living and dying in the belief that all other 
beauties were crows to swan-Rosaline; and 
after marriage pooh-poohing Juliet as “a 
gray eye or so, but not to the purpose.” Or 
I can fancy, supposing that all the opiate 
and poison machinery had issued harmlessly, 
that the tragedy had been a comedy, and 
Romeo and Julict had settled down as hus- 
band and wife—I can fancy their lamp-of- 
love dying out, having been too prodigal of 
its flames at first—dying out in malodorous 
smoke, and leaving them in darkness blacker 
by the contrast. The suppositions as to 
what might have been are endless. Circum- 
stances rule us for the most part, however 
much we vaunt our freewill; and we must 
take circumstances eas they are, and make 
the best of them. 

When our engagement was broken off— 
when we interchanged hfir and rings back 
again, and mutually returned a few foolish 
little letters, I suffered some pain. I thought 
at the time this pain would be endless—that 
the torment of it was such as nobody had 
ever sufiered before, or could suffer in the 
future. Julia cried a little, said what she 
had been schooled to say, about our youth, 
about the unfavorableness of my prospects, 
about our being friends since we could not 
be more than friends, about her duty to her 
parents being paramount, about the impos- 
sibility of our being married, ending with 
the exclamation: ‘‘ Now don’t do any thing 
desperate, dear! don’t!” I did not do any 
thing desperate. 
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might have had a younger son’s share in the 
business if I had not chosen to turn my at- 
tention to other courses, to the disgust of all 
my friends. I chose to be a barrister, a 
profession more to my taste than my father’s 
business. Not, however, to my taste when 
I settled down to it; for I neglected legal 
studies for lighter literary amusements. 
Barristers, then as now, formed the chief 
body of Jitterateurs for the periodical press. 
I became initiated into the mysteries of that’ 
brotherhood. I began to write. The step 
from reading to writing, though apparently 
an easy and harmless one, should not be 
taken lightly. Once started on that facilis 
descensus to the Stygian ink-river, there 
is no stopping. Vestigia nulla retrorsum. 
However, I am not writing here the history 
of my literary life, but only the history of how 
I came to be married. My marriage still 
looms in the distance ahead of me some 
twenty or thirty years, and I must hasten on. 
This dabbling in literature, far from helping 
me to the married state, was the chief cause 
that prevented my marrying Julia. They 
were perfectly right in separating us; Julia 
was perfectly right in acquiescing in the sepa- 
ration so amiably. A younger son, addicted 
to verse-making, who wi!l not follow the path 
cut out for him—who plays truant from the 
path he cuts out for himself, is not an eligi- 
ble parti. All those well-to-do merchants 
of my acquaintance had an intense scorn for 
my predilections, looking on Pegasus as the 
fastest post-horse on the road toruin. Race- 
horses would have been bad enough, but 
Pegasus went on wings! The success of my 


I went abroad on asavage | three cantos, however, stemmed a little the 
walking tour—rather a novel thing to do|tide of their contempt. 


Any thing that 


then. I wrote three cantos descriptive of | paid had in it the most material clement of 


Swiss scenery and of a desolate heart, spiced 
highly with misogynistic satire. ‘These three 
cantos I forwarded to England, and they 
were printed and published before my re- 
turn. Werterish Byronism was at its height. 
The verses took: my grand passion did 
something for me; it made me write the 
three cantos. The success of the three can- 
tos induced me to write other verses (which, 
by the way, did not succeed so well), and de- 
cided my course of life. There is a critical 
canon which lays it down that passions 
should never be written about while they 
are yet raging; but that the description of 
them should be evolved from their ashes 
when they are quite cold, in the aftertime of 
quiet recollection. Idonotknow. Iam sure 
I could not, for my life, write those same 
yerses now. I should be a little ashamed 
of myself if I could. 

My father and Julia’s father were part- 
ners. They were merchants, and well to do 
in the world. I was a younger son, and 

e 
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respectability. The end hallowed the means. 
I doubt if some of those portly men had not 
dim notions of goifg in themselves for can- 
to-writing among their other Speculations. 
I suppose this success, had it €Ome sooner, 
would not have had any influence on the 
destinies of Julia and myself. At all events, 
it came too late. ~ 

When I returned to England Julia was on 
the verge of marriage. I did not feel very 
desperate even now. In putting these rec- 
ollections into the form of a story, I find a 
difficulty in the treatment of such crises as 
this. My hero, under these circumstances, 
would certainly have been on the point of 
shooting himself; my heroine would have 
been either a poor pale sacrifice, or a shame- 
less, heartless woman; the successful rival 
would have been either a depraved monster 
or a fool. My hero would either have car- 
ried off my heroine; with much stamping of 
cothurnate boots, in the midst of red fire ; 
or would have carried off himself, a blighted 
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person, to whom the sight of his rival’s hap- 
piness was intolerable. y 

In reality, matters managed themselves in 
a very prosaic manner. It is unfortunate 
for fiction-writers who pride themselves on 
the neatness and naturalness of their plots, 
that facts do not at all come about in the 
manner a logical person would suppose. 
Facts are straggling things, showing in no 
way that clear sequence of cause and effect 
which would be desirable. It is scarcely 
possible to be at once neat and natural. 

I did not feel inclined to shoot myself. 
On the contrary, I can remember suffering 
some chagrin at finding myself able to bear 
my lot so easily. Probably, walking among 
Swiss valleys and mountains had done some- 
thing for me; also I think that I had con- 
trived to bury a good deal of the efferves- 
cent portion of my passion in those three 
cantos. I felt some sorrow, some jealousy ; 
it was hard to meet Julia for the first time ; 
there were difficulties, but they dissipated 
themselves very soon. 

“Tt was all very foolish, you know,” Julia 
said, referring to those past days. ‘“ We 
were quite children. How very absurd we 
were? Marriage is a much graver thing 
than to be managed by playing at love in 
that way. We must be great friends, 
George, and you must come to my wed- 
din: dd 
Mr. Hibberd, my successful rival, was my 
senior by almost twenty years. He had al- 
ready been a man while I was in pinafores. 
He was a merchant, very rich, much es- 
teemed, and much sought after by mar- 
riageable females, or their guardians. A fine, 
handsome man, with a loud, deep voice and 
a jolly laugh. I had known him intimately 
all my life. He used to tip me at school. 1 
had sat for some time on a high stool in his 
counting-house before my determination had 
been made to change the connting-house for 
chambers. I knew him almost as well as I 
knew my own father. It seemed strange 
rather than insufferable that he should marry 
Julia. He was not a man with whom I 
could feel any jealous rivalry ; he was of an- 
other generation, did not enter into the same 
lists that I entered, had never been consid- 
ered by me as an equal in any way. I sup- 
pose he looked upon me ds quite a boy ; and 
on those little love-passages of mine as the 
childish, fancies which Julia had learned to 
call them. This was humiliating ; but nurse 
my injuries as I would, I never could suc- 
ceed in getting up the proper degree of fe- 
a against him. ; 

I had other things to think of, at this 







time, than a past passion. My success in 
one way counterbalanced my failure in an- 
other. If I ha @lost one mistress, I had 
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gained great favor in the eyes of a rival mis- 
tress: I pitted my Muse against Julia, and 
my Muse was the stronger. My success 
wiped out the shame of my defeat. Alas! 
looking back, I ask myself if either of these 
loves of mine were true and genuine? I can 
answer for my Muse, that she was a sham 
Muse, a false phantasm, with nothing true 
about her. Nevertheless, I was busy with 
literary projects at this time, believing in 
this new love as intensely as I had }elieved 
in the old. 

Opposed, as it may seem, to what ought to 
have been, yet I bore the metamorphosis of 
Julia into Mrs. Hibberd very patiently. I 
was present at the wedding. I even pro- 
posed the health of the bride and bride- 
groom, and did so heartily, having a sincere 
affection for both of them. 

a * * * 

The critical faculty has its advantages and 
disadvantages. The possessor of it some- 
times gets sick of that eternal asking, 
“Why?” though the frame of mind is a 
wise one. He sometimes could wish to shut 
his eyes to conclusions which he has pa- 
tiently worked out, though these conclusions 
are triumphs in their way. To discover that 
there is nothing but gingerbread under the 
gilt, that the diamond is only charcoal, that 
the dolls are filled with sawdust, is to have 
attained to a height of knowledge miserably 
bleak and sterile. It would be pleasanter to 
keep one’s first notions, if it were possible. 
What a wise and happy person is that much- 
traduced ‘ No-eyes” in his ignorance ! 
“ Eyes,” the blatant blunderer, rushing after 
every potsherd that glitters in the sunlight, 
grasping at every butterfly whose mealy 
beauties he destroys, uses himself up before 
the day is out, and ends in nightmare. 
Surely, he is to be pitied; surely, he should 
be held up, not as a pattern, but as a sal- 
utary warning and awful example to the 
young. 

Igoon learned not to envy Mr. Hibberd 
his happiness. Julia ceased to be a Beatrice 
or Laura; she ceased to have any sort of 
likeness to Custance, or Una, or Eve, or 
Miranda, Was the change in her, or in my- 
self? Let me bear the blame; and let any 
disparaging observations I may make on my 
old love be set down to disappointment and 
envy. Quoth the fox, “'lhe grapes are 
sour.” 

I saw much of the Hibberds. Many a 
luxurious dinner did the starving poet eat 
beneath their hospitable roof. Huibberd re- 
joiced in good eating and drinking ; not os- 
tentatiously in the giving of grand feasts, 
but in a daily domestic manner. Drop in 
on whatever day I would, there was a hearty: 
welcome from him, and a congratulation on * 
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‘my having hit upon the serving up of some | 
specialdainty. Nightingales’ tongues, pheas- | 
ants’ brains, the feet of birds of Paradise, or | 
eggs of the pheenix—what know I about such | 
matters ? 

It was a treat to see this man dine. The 
sight would have called up a sympathetic 
appetite under the ribs of death. He was 
not gluttonous or greedy. He used to the 
full that sense of taste which is not less ex- 

uisite than any other sense. Why should 

e flavor of an ortolan be esteemed a grosser 
sensation than the sound of sweet music, or 
the sight of sunset, or the scent of ‘spring 
violets? He ate methodically, and yet un- 
enslaved by any rules of art. All comesti- 
bles fell by nature for him into their due 

laces and their fit relations. He had an 
intuitive genius for dining aright. His din- 
ner was a daily poem. 

Ihave often thought that much may be 
learned of a man’s character by seeing him 
dine. It is certainly not a worse criterion 
than any other. Eating is the great means 
of prolonging life from . to day, of repair- 
ing the wear and tear of existence. What 
wonder then that the manner of eating 
should influence the life which it helps to 
sustain? The modifying effects of diet on 
temperament is a — only just begin- 
ning to be considered philosophically. Your 
voracious man who eats all before him, your 
man-of-no-appetite who eats nothing, your 
peevish man who quarrels with his food, 
‘ow man of no discrimination who does not 

ow when to find fault, your man of one 
idea who dines on chops from year’s end to 
year’s end, your hunter after novelties who 
ransacks heaven and earth and sea for a 
new dish, not to mention your man of de- 
praved appetite who eats unripe fruits and 
such like, and who must be accounted in- 
sane: how different must be the life which 
each nourishes in such a different way! 

The harmonious manner of dining which 
I delight to observe in my friend Hibberd, 
resulted in a like harmony of life. He pos- 
sessed the sweetest of tempers. Nothing 
could disturb his equable serenity: a man, I 
should say, of choleric temperament by na- 
ture, who had intuitively dieted himself into 
equanimity. 

Rousseau enumerates among the charms 
of a heroine (Julie, I think), that she was 
‘a little of a gourmande.” I am not going 
to dwell upon this subject with regard to 
the Julia of whom I write. That wives 
should assimilate themselves to their hus- 
bands, is simply a law of nature. But the 
assimilation of tastes sometimes results in 
contrary effects. Mrs. Hibberd’s temper did 





not improve after her marriage. Perhaps 
she was not quite seraphic before that event. 


She soon learned to dominate her large hus- 
band. She was not content with dominat- 
ing. Having climbed to the coach-box and 
got mgr of the reins, the mere holdin 
of them did not satisfy her. She tugg 
and jerked unmercifully and unreasonably. 
She found the whip, too, and learned to use 
that weapon. Shall I write that she was 
sometimes a little spiteful; that it was not 
invariably her object to make home happy; 
that her voice grew shrill and ceaseless ; that 
she had a habit of causeless hysterics; in 
short, that she became a little less than an 
angel? Most people have the pleasure of 
numbering among their acquaintance such 
a lady as I might describe here. Unmixed 
prosperity is what few can bear. The lack 
of real troubles makes one invent troubles; 
the lack of real injuries makes one invent 
injuries. We know that our human lot 
ought not to be pleasant; and so when 
crosses do not come to us, we feel it neces- 
sary to crucify ourselves on imaginary ones. 
Having no difficulties wherein to make grave 
decision, no conflicting lines of action be- 
tween which to choose, we show our resolu- 
tion and our principles in petty obstinacies, 
and often give battle to the very champions 
who have fought our battles for us, the very 
pioneers who have cleared our way. 

What a difficult thing it is to give a cor- 
rect notion of time in narrative! Ihave but 
just related the marriage, and now, close 
upon it, comes a relation of how the hus- 
band was dominated over by the wife, and 
how the wife's temper had become chron- 
ically unpleasant. Did Julia, like Brunhild, 
tie her husband hand and foot on the mar- 
riage night? Not at all so. The change 
came on gradually. The Delilahs of these 
days do not gain mastery over their Sam- 
sons by any sudden hair-cutting operation. 
The depilation is a slow process, and is 
achieved hair by hair. Samson himself 
cannot tell how his baldness comes to be. 

By the time that Mrs. Hibberd’s temper 
had developed itself, there were at least 
half a dozen little Hibberds. Another Julia 
was springing up towards maidenhood, not 
unlike what her mamma used to be, in face 
and figure, and with an imperious temper 
of her own, which bid fair to outrival the 
maternal temper. This poor little Julia was 
forever in disgrace. Mrs. Hibberd had 
favorites among her children, and Julia was 
not one of the favorites. The tenderness 
lavished on Tom or Jack had to be counter- 
balanced by a corresponding amount of 
severity applied somewhere. Families, like 
larger societies, get their due admixture of 
prosperity and adversity in the lump, not 
distributively. The man who starves can 


solace himself with the knowledge that some 
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complement to him is dying of plethora ; and 
so the child who smarts under the rod can 
find alleviation in the fact that a small 
brother is sick from superabundant sweet- 
meats. Even-handed justice from her whole- 
sale storehouses deals out the kicks and half- 
ence in exactest proportions; she cannot 
oo expected to carry her scales to every re- 
tail counter. If, however, little Julia was 
somewhat of a scapegoat for her younger 
brothers and sisters, she still bore a goodly 
portion of her own private sins out into 
those salt deserts, I have no doubt. She 
was a wilful child, and had a temper, as I 
said before—a temper not only hot, but 
persistent too. There were many battles 
royal between mamma and Julia, and if 
Julia was always physically conquered she 
sometimes got the best of it morally. 

These nursery squabbles penetrated to 
the parlor regions, and even disturbed the 
serenity of the dinner-table. When the 
half-dozen or more olive branches trooped 
in to dessert, Julia was often not among 
them. 

“Where is Judy ?” says papa. 

“Julia is not to come down to-day,” 
mamma answers with awful emphasis. 
“ That child’s wicked, obstinate temper must 
be curbed. It is a painful duty, but—” 

“Qh! let her come down,” says papa. 
“What has she been doing?” ‘ 

“She knocked Tom’s head against the 
wall, and—” 

“Tom hit her first,” says little Jack. 

‘“‘Didn’t,” mutters Tom, with his mouth 
full, kicking Jack surreptitiously under the 
table. 

Papa still pleads, and sometimes poor 
Judy is suffered to come down. I can recall 
the manner of entrance of that young per- 
son to this day; her emphatic tread, her 
flushed cheeks, her disordered curls, the 
tears hanging in her long eyelashes. She 
tramps swiftly up to papa’s end of the table, 
and pulls herhigh, stiff-backed chair in close 
to him. 

“ Should’nt knock Tom’s head against the 
wall, Judy,” whispers papa. 

“ He hit me,” Judy says, and repeats that 
short sentence in answer to all observations 
from the other end of the table. ‘He hit 
me,” with such a dogged sort of obstinacy, 
expressing as clearly as can be, “I am the 
injured person ; and I will not be good.” 

Sometimes mamma weeps over the wick- 
edness of her daughter and vows that papa 
encourages her in her evil courses. Some- 
times she treats the delinquent with a stud- 
ied silence, ignoring her presence, and mak- 
ing much of the other olive-branches by 
contrast. Sometimes she relates Judy’s 
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crimes in sequence from the day she was 
born. What a monster of iniquity Judy is! 

“Let me stay papa?” whispers Judy, 
when Mrs. Hibberd leaves the room with 
the rest of the children ; and so Judy stays, 
and, leaning her little head against papa’s 
breast, sits silent as we take our wine. Ve 
three struck up a very strong friendship. 

I rejoiced in this man’s society. His pla- 
cidity did me good. The genus irritabile 
vatum find such soothing influences the 
greatest blessing. What calm after storm 
was this after-dinner time! A glass of 
tawny port always brings back the remem- 
brance of those pleasant hours to me still. 

The disquiets which arose from his wife’s 
temper scarcely ruffled Mr. Hibberd at all. 
I am not sure that he was cognizant of her 
failing. He thought all women were alike 
in these matters, and looked on her peevish- 
ness and complainings and domineerings as 
but pungent charms of ordinary womanhood. 
I have heard the story of a man who, bein 
struck by his wife,and being remonstrate 
with by an on-looker for submitting to the 
blow, said: ‘* Why should she‘not do as she 
likes? It pleases her, and it does nof hurt 
me.” The javelins of the Lilliputians only 
sufficed to tickle pleasantly the cuticle of 
Gulliver.. 

‘Women will be women,” Hibberd would 
sometimes say. The wine had no worse a 
flavor after those acerbities of temper. 
Passionate explosions were no more disturb- 
ing to digestion than the detonations of 
cracker-bonbons. ‘Women will be wo- 
men ;” and so Hibberd thought none the 
worse of his wife for her irritabilities. He be- 
lieved himself a happy man in his marriage, 
and would not have had that ceremony un- 
done again if he could. She was, I suppose, 
the veritable Juliet for this sweet-tempered 
Romeo. Hooker, no doubt, as he tended 
the sheep or rocked the cradle, meditated 
thankfully, what a treasure of a wife he had ; 
and Socrates certainly thought very high] 
of Xantippe. Your easy-going men woul 
altogether stop going, if there were no: one 
to rouse him occasionally-with the spur. The 
course of true love runs not more smoothly 
after marriage than before. It is the little 
obstructions in its way that make it so 
charming. It eddies and bubbles and 
brightens round each stone, and laughs into 
ripples over the pebbly shallows. If it had 
no turns and windings and falls, it would 
soon grow stagnant, and be hid under green 
duck-weed. So, in cases where the love- 
stream would flow too equably through the 
levels of the marriage paradise, Adam and 
Eve take to making mimic waterfalls, dam- 
ming here, opening there, or sometimes rival- 
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ling each other at the game of ducks-and- 
drakes ; any thing to make a little splash 
and sound and life in the sluggish waters. 

So time passed on. Hibberd began to go 
down the hill of life. His wife was a hand- 
some matron, round of form, comely of face, 
a skilled housewife, very pleasant to strang- 
ers, smiling, bland of tongue—not so pleas- 
ant, as we have sufficiently said, to the mem- 
bers of her family. 

Julia the second was a lithesome slip of a 
girl of fifteen, still no favorite with mamma, 
still of wilful temper, and much given to 
claim her own rights. I, the writer, was a 
middle-aged man, well to do in the world, 
though not rich. Literature had not done 
much for mein the way of fortune: but I 
had inherited something from my father, and 
an uncle left me a freehold farm in Kent. 
Now at this farm, now at my chambers in 
London, I spent my time. A happy life to 
a man who found his chief pleasure in books 
and in his own thoughts. 

The personages of this story being so sit- 
uated, at this time my dear friend Hibberd 
died. He made a good ending, dying as 
compe f as he had lived. Little Judy was 

is chief nurse through his illness. This 
father and daughter had a very strong affec- 
tion for each other. She was never wilful to 
him, as he was never unjust to her. Hewas 
ill many weeks before he died, and during 
this time I used to come to his sick-room 
every day. When it became evident that 
he must die, and he finally arranged his af- 
fairs he made me his executor, and guardian 
with his wife over the children. 

Mrs. Hibberd was inconsolable at his loss. 
Julia bore it more quietly than I had ex- 
pose. On the day of the funeral, when we 

ad returned from that solemn performance 
of the last duties, she and I stood together 
by the fire in the room where he had so long 
lain sick. 

“‘T have no one to love me now,” she said, 
as we talked of him. ‘“ Mamma does not 
like me: I think she was always jealous be- 
cause he loved me so very much. I wish I 
could die too, and be with him.” 

She leaned her head upon my breast, as 





. she used to do long ago upon her father’s, 


and sobbed there. Poor Judy! I think I 
cried with her. We had both loved the dead 
man very much. She seemed to me to be 
something yet remaining of that dear friend ; 
and I think she had the same kind of feeling 
with regard to me. 
* * * * * 

Judy did not lead the happiest of lives 
after her father’s death. Mrs. Hibberd in- 
tended to fulfil her maternal duties with the 
strictest justice, and considered that she did 
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so. If she sometimes swayed the rod with 
pitiless persistence, and stabbed ferociously 
with that terrible two-edged sword, she did 
so, no doubt, with the constant object of 
keeping the beaten and wounded child un- 
spoiled. Judy was certainly not immaculate. 
She stood much in need of medicative treat- 
ment of some kind. Mrs. Hibberd admin- 
istered astringents, not emollients; and, 
though that mode did not cure, she never 
tried the other. The Doctor Sangrados cling 
to their own peculiar blood-letting and water- 
drenching doctrines; and if their patients 
die instead of mending, why so much the 
worse for the patients. This homeopathic 
treatment of opposing temper to temper pro- 
duced sad results, the details of which I do 
not care to chronicle. Perhaps Mrs. Hib- 
berd was not so wrong as I have sometimes 
thought. 

There came to be a feeling of antagonism 
between mother and daughter. Whatever 
Judy said or did was wrong, from the fact of 
its coming from her. Whatever Mrs. Hib- 
berd enjoined was submitted to with a pro- 
test. Often kindnesses on either side were 
interpreted into offences and tyrannies. 
Whenever one opened her mouth to speak, 
the other, before she heard, called up all her 
strength of opposition. There were sad bat- 
tles. Julia, for the most part, entrenched 
herself bohind the sullen ramparts of non- 
resistance. Shesubmitted, she bit hertongue 
in two to keep it silent, she held her breath, 
she kept back the tears from her hard eyes. 
A sad state of things. 

Mrs. Hibberd, among her other maternal 
duties, did not forget to provide a husband 
for herdaughter. Julia was yet quite a child 
—scarcely seventeen. Did her mother wish 
to rid herself of this bane to domestic peace ? 
On the other hand, I think she would find 
the departure of Julia a twofold loss: she 
would lose in her a daughter and a victim 
too. Some people cannot exist without a 
special victim to serve asa butt for their 
temper arrows. Julia was not a mere straw 
target, as some victims are, callous to what- 
ever darts might come, but quivered passion- 
ately at each new puncture; bled as the darts 
struck the heart centre; grew wild and mad 
with pain as wound succeeded wound—a vic- 
tim not easily to be replaced. 

However, in this provision of a husband, 
Mrs. Hibberd merely performed a clear ma- 
ternal duty. What are girls brought into 
the world for, save to get married? That is 
their being’s end and aim. When the eligi- 
ble person comes, let good mamma make 
sure of him, whatever the silly daughters 
say. Those young things have not learned 
yet that the advent of eligible persons is not 
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a daily occurrence, and are apt to be captious 
and to undervalue the good provided by the 
gods. At least, it was so in this case. 

“‘Mamma is in a hurry to rid herself of 
me,” Julia said, judging wrongly as usual. 
“ Why should I take a husband of her choos- 
ing, when we never could agree? Am I to 
be a slave all my life? am I to be handed 
over to another taskmaster as soon as one 
gets tired of me?” 

Because this suitor was approved of and 
supported by her mother, Miss Julia chose 
to dislike him. If Mrs. Hibberd had locked 
up the young lady, and forbidden him the 
house, would the young lady’s sentiments 
have been changed towards him ? 

The more Julia manifested her passive op- 
position, the more her mother became bent 
on the match. Because Julia objected to it, 
therefore it was the more desirable. Any 
thing that Julia—whose likings were always 
wrong—disliked, must be right. Mother 
and daughter played at cross purposes with 
each other in a lamentable manner. 

This suitor was really not a bad husband 
for Julia. He was of suitable station and 
age, rich, and of a kind and liberal disposi- 
tion. He was a rising partner in a wealthy 
stockbroking house; sharp in business 
though ignorant on most other matters; 
thick-skinned and vain, though well-mean- 
ing; a little dapper man, good-looking as 
far as a scrupulous city toilet could make 
him so. His perfumed curls and smugly 
trimmed whiskers, his glib tongue and smart 
stock-exchange manners were irresistible 
among the city belles. 

Not at all the sort of person this, to whom 
ill-used maidens are usually sold against 
their wills; neither old nor ugly nor miserly, 
not even mercenary in his marriage project. 
But Miss Julia chose not to like him; and 
so she passively resisted while mamma be- 
came every day more energetic in her deter- 
mination. The dapper little stockbroker had 
~ idea of the battles that were fought about 

m. 

I, being executor, was behind the scenes. 
It was pleasant to see Mrs. Hibberd’s smil- 
ing face and to hear her bland tongue in that 
nightly little drawing-room comedy, after 
having witnessed the preliminary scene be- 
fore the drawing up -of the curtain. Julia 
could not be brought to play her part well. 
She was sullen and sharp-tongued towards 
her admirer. In vain mamma threatened 
before the performance began, and scolded 
after it was over. I wonder the stockbroker 
did not make love to the mother instead of 
the daughter, for she on these evenings was 
decidedly the most charming of the two. 
However, that young gentleman was on such 
good terms with himself, that he never 
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dreamed of other people not being on good 
terms with him. He did not understand 
such little feminine sarcasms as Julia was 
moved to utter: he thought her coldness was 
maiden modesty, and her indifference good 
breeding. 

Julia was in the toils. Every struggle but 
entangled her the more. A positive force 
will generally get the better of a negative. 
In vain she said, “ I will not marry this man.” 
Mrs. Hibberd ended such arguments by tell- 
ing her that all girls said the same thing— 
that she was only a foolish chit, and did not 
know her own mind. Mrs. Hibberd began 
to take Julia’s passionate remonstrances with 
perfect calmness, and to laugh at her tears. 
She began to treat her with compassion, and 
to let her have her own way in small things. 

Julia made one desperate closing struggle, 
and appealed tome. What could I say? 
promised to speak to Mrs. Hibberd on the 
subject, andIdidso. That good lady spoke, 
with tears, of her care for her daughter’s 
welfare, and promised that Julia should be 
free to do as she pleased. She would never 
force dear Julia into a marriage which she 
did not like; but she was convinced that 
Julia was only fighting against her own in- 
clinations, and so forth. I was satisfied. 
The match was a good match if Julia could 
bring herself to think so. 

The next time I went to the Hibberds’ 
was to dinner, on New-Year’s eve. The lit- 
tle stockbroker had arrived before me, and 
he and Mrs. Hibberd were alone in the draw- 
ing-room. 

“ Poor Julia,” Mrs. Hibberd said, “had a 
bad headache. The excitement of the morn- 
ing had been too much for her.” 

Then she went on to tell me the happy 
news. Julia had accepted the stockbroker, 
who had laid his hand and heart at her feet 
that morning. 

As I congratulated the happy man, I re- 
called Julia’s desperate appeal of the other 
day, and thought that women indeed did not 
know their own minds. I wished much to 
see Julia; but the evening passed, and she 
did not make her appearance. 

I left early that evening, as I was going 
down by the last train to my little farm in 
Kent. Thus I had no opportunity of learn- 
ing the particulars of the great event from 
Mrs. Hibberd before I went. Two literary 
friends were to accompany me. I drove to 
my chambers, took up my two friends, and 
we started. . 

Were it proper to interrupt my tale as it 
is arriving at its crisis, I could introduce 
here an entertaining episode of the conver- 
sation of my friends, ‘'om Brown and Jack 
White on the journey. They were very 
pleasant fellows, having a fund of humor. 
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They had a thousand scandals to tell of mu- 
tual friends, of members of our club, of per- 
sonages high and low, male and female. 
What a blessing it is that pleasant fellows 
have now no fear before their eyes of having 
their noses slit, or their ears cropped, or 
their backs cudgelled, as in past times. 
Freedom of speech! a free press! our land 
of liberty has them in perfection. 

As my friends scattered abroad their bril- 
liant stories, I could not help wondering 
whether I had any hole discoverable in my 
coat. I remembered it was not a seamless 
garment, and thought dolcfully how possible 
it was for keen wit to cut the stitches and 
pick a hole therein. We had need wear 
suits of mail in these days. We arrived at 
the station. 

“‘A message for you by telegraph, sir,” 
said the clerk. 

I opened the missive, which was on the 
point of being despatched to my farmhouse, 
and read :— 


“ Julia is gone—has run away and disgraced 
herself and her home. She shall never enter my 
doors again. Come to us.” 


Alas, and alas, for poor little Judy! The 
intelligence took my breath, Where on 
earth could she have fled ? ; 

There was no train to London that night. 
Should I post? Yes; I would post. My 
farm” lay in the way to the little town where 
was the posting-house. 

Sending on to order horses, I alighted at 
my house for a moment with my friends. I 
told them, as we drove thither, that some- 
thing had happened ; that I must go back to 
London ; and that they must see in the new 
year at my farm without me. In my per- 
plexity and sorrow I let drop more than 
there was occasion to have trusted.them 
with. ‘ 

The'staid housekeeper was at the door to 
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receive us. 


Supper was laid in the low- 
roofed parlor, where there was a blazing fire 
and bright lights. 

“Please sir,” said the housekeeper, “a 


young lady” 

There were feet on the stairs. Julia 
rushed in, and threw herself into my arms, 
sobbing out, “‘ Mamma—was—going—-to— 
make me marry that little stockbroker; and 
—and—you are my guardian—and—and I 
will never go home any more.” 

Looking over my shoulder, I saw Tom 
Brown and Jack White in an ecstatic enjoy- 
ment of the scene. 

‘I remember that I felt very much inclined 
to box Julia’s ears, 

‘‘ You disobedient child!” I said; ‘how 
did you come here? You shall return home 
with me at once.” * 

I remembered that the horses were or- 
dered, and would arrive in a moment. 

*T will not go home!” said Julia. 
may turn me out if you like.” 

‘“‘ Disobedient children,” I said, ** who shut 
their ears to the voice of reason, must be 
compelled. Mrs. Primmins” (to the house-, 
keeper) “ will you oblige me by helping this 
young lady to arrange her dress for an im- 
mediate journey to London?” 

“ Please, sir,” said my man, entering with 
a scrape of the foot and a tug of the forelock 
—‘‘ please, sir, there are no esa: a part 
hired them to go to Stapleton an hour ago.” 

* * * * * 


“You 


There was no help for it. Julia was 
handed over to the care of Mrs. Primmins. 
Tom Brown and Jack White made the most 
of the story. 

The stockbroker was furious, Mrs. Hib- 
berd was inexorable, so the result of it all 
was my marriage. What else could I do? 

~ * * * * 


I think Julia’s temper has improved; if 
not mine has. I am subservient. 





A De icate Brise.—The publication in the 
local journal of Modena of records left by the 
duke in his archives continues, and the scrutiny 
of these rare documents has extended so far 
back as 1820, where a curious despatch from the 
Modenese envoy at Rome is found marked Reg- 
ister E. No. 10 for that year. It is about a pe- 
culiar sort of pigs’ feet, known at Modena as 
Zaniponi,” for which delicacy the town is fa- 
mous. The following is an abridgment: “ To his 
Excellency Joseph Molza, Grand Chamberlain 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs. I have solicited 





an audience of his holiness to present the forty- 
eight Zampani, as Cardinal Gonsalvi refused to 
have any, and if I left them at the disposal of the 
underlings they would have eaten them them- 
selves. ‘Those that remained out of the hamper 
sent I distributed among officials capable of aid- 
ing us in ouraffairs here. As a proof that such 
presents are beneficial, I need only specify the dis- 
pensation sought for by Signor Luchesi, which 
I have procured at the cheap rate of only ten 
dollars, and which I enclose under this cover.— 
Lorenzo CeccoPinri.—Rome, Feb. 1, 1820.” 


a 











MY UNCLE’S WILL. 


From The National Magazine. 
MY UNCLE’S WILL. 


BY EDWARD BRANTHWAYT, AUTHOR OF 
‘“‘ DEERBROOKE PARSONAGE,” ETC. 


“T give and devise all that messuage or 
mansion house called Tremorgan, together 
with all and singular my other freehold mes- 
suaves, cottages, farms, lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments, situate and being in the parish 
of Lilandwllyn in the county of Caernarvon. 
Also all that my manor or lordship of Caer- 
mawr in the county of Denbigh, with the right, 
royaltics, members, and appurtenancies thereto 


‘ belonging, and all and singular my freehold 


messauges, cottages, farms, lands, and _tene- 
ments, hereditaments, situate and being in the 
parishes of Caermawr, Caerlew, and Llandis- 
sen, in the county of Denbigh. Also all—etc. 
ete.” 


As the long list rolled on with its endless 
tautology, my thoughts were more occupied 
with the scene before me than with the 
weary recital. 

We were a small but incongruous group, 
as we sat in that house of mourning to hear 
the last mandates of the dead. First there 
was the dry, sharp-looking little lawyer, 
reading in his harsh, unmoved voice, provis- 
ions with which he was well acquainted. 
Near him sat the jolly, ruddy-faced doctor, 
wearing a look of real sorrow, but unable to 
banish altogether the expression of anxiety 
with which he listened for the expected leg- 
acy. 
By my side was my old maiden aunt Sa- 
rah, so angular and upright that it made 
one’s bones ache to look at her. And be- 
yond her was my cousin Lucy, a girl of four- 
teen, of whom little could be seen but her 
red hair as she sobbed behind her handker- 
chief. As for myself I could pretend to no 
great grief for my almost unknown uncle, 
though, as the present head of the family, 
I had just attended to see him laid beneath 
the cold sod. 

But now my attention was recalled to the 


"reading, for the recital of the property was 


at an end, and the disposition of it followed. 

“To John Jenkins, Solicitor of Caermawr, 
and Howel Price, Esquire, of Penfwllyn, upon 
the trusts, uses, intents, and purposes herein- 
after mentioned—that is to say—” 

But I will be more merciful to the reader 
than the worthy solicitor and trustee was to 
us, and briefly explain the eccentric arrange- 
ment, without the chaos of words in which 
he had buried the meaning. They were to 
pay five hundred a year each to me and my 
cousin, and let the remaining five or six 
thousand accumulategill I was twenty-four. 
Then if I had married my cousin, or had 
been rejected by her, the property was to 
vest absolutely in his ‘ nephew and heir-at- 
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law, Evan Llewellyn Lloyd.” If, on the 
other hand, I had not proposed, she was to 
have the estate; forfeiting it however by 
marriage with any other than a Lloyd, when 
it would pass to our cousin Gwynne Lloyd, 
as it would also in case of failure of issue to 
me or Lucy, whichever was the owner. 

Except the automaton reader, we were all 
surprised by these strange conditions. The 
girl indulged in a giggle, which was quickly 
cut short by the sour old maid, who ex- 
claimed sharply, ‘Lucy! for shame!” 
twitching away at the same time the shelter- 
ing handkerchief. 

As I gazed upon the charms thus fully dis- 
played, I felt that if sixty instead of six thou- 
sand a year were at stake, it could not in- 
duce me to marry her. I have mentioned 
the delightful hue of her dishevelled tresses ; 
then she had no eyebrows or eyelashes, un- 
less those whitish fringes were to be dignified 
by the name; she was as freckled as a toad, 
her eyes were pink, her lips puffy; and such 
a gaunt, graceless figure was surely never 
seen before. I positively shuddered at the 
idea of such a being as my wife. 

The rest of the will was quickly read. A 
small outlying farm was given to the old 
steward, and an estate bought from his father 
was returned to Gwynne Lloyd. There was 
an unconditional bequest to me of £3,000, 
and both the doctor and Sarah Lloyd were 
gratified by hearing their names in the list 
of legatees. 

I made little if any response to the con- 
gratulations which were now offered to me, 
and in less than an hour I was on my to 
London. 

At first I felt a little doubtful about stick- 
ing tomy profession. This addition of about 
six hundred a year to my income made it no 
longer necessary. But in a few yeaxspthis 
would not be the case, for I should 
the five hundred a year. My fathe 
younger brother, had commenced life With: 
mere pittance, and though he had aequired’ 
fame as a surgeon, dying in his prime, he 
had left me only three hundred a year, which, 
with the interest of my £3,000 legacy, Would 
be the whole of my income. Besides, I 
wanted some occupation, and really liked ‘the 
profession, so I resolved to follow it, and*I 
worked away at the hospital as industriously 
as . I had hardly a penny to bless myself 
with. " 

I was just twenty at the time of myuncle’s 
death, so there were four years to run ‘be- 
fore I resigned the family estates, for I had 
never wavered in my resolution. Mean- 
while, I worked hard at my profession, and 
had no reason. to be discontented with my 
success. I did not make myself a slave, 
however, but entered freely into society, in 
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-which I had a good footing through my con- 
nections. I was well able to afford the ex- 
pense this entailed upon me, and when the 
time drew near for me to lose the five hun- 
dred a year, I found that my earnings would 
amply supply its place. 

About two months before the important 
day I received a communication from Mr. 
Jenkins. He said that, as trustee and fam- 
ily adviser, he felt it his duty to call my at- 
tention to my, own interests, and to point 
out that if I did not at once take steps to 
secure the estate, I might lose the chance 
forever. In reply I informed him that I did 
not intend to act, which I told him merely 
for his own information, as the fact would 
speak for itself. 

[hesitated whether I ought not to go to 


Tremorgan. It struck me, however, on con- | 


sideration, that it would be a positive insult 
to go down, as if to inspect my cousin, and 
then virtually to reject her. 

Mr. Jenkins in formally announcing to me 
my forfeiture of the property, enclosed in 
the same envelope a private note, in which 
he referred to a report that evidently cleared 
me in his eyes of the suspicion of insanity. 
Lady Clara Devereux would not only, he 
said, bring me an equivalent fortune, but 
she would also ally me with a very influen- 
tial family. 

To confess the truth, I had a weakness for 
a pretty face, and probably owed my safety 
to a constant succession of enslavers effac- 
ing each other’s charms. Lady Clara (who 
could match me at flirting) was in power at 
opt certainly, but her reign was not to 
ast much longer. 

I was leaning over her at the opera one 
night, when suddenly my eye fell on a girl 
in an opposite box. The eflect upon me was 
electrical—such loveliness I had never seen 
before. A queenly and graceful form, a hand 
and arm that would have driven a sculp- 
tor to despair, a skin so exquisitely fair 
with its contrast to the sweeping lashes and 
glorious tresses of dark, but richly colored 
brown hair, features perfect as a Grecian 
statue’s, but full of life and warmth. And 
those eyes—they stirred my soul, as a mere 
stray glance fell upon me from that distance. 

Lady Clara saw my pre-occupation and its 
cause. She quizzed me—she criticised her 
rival unmercifully. Her,hair was “ auburn,” 
her neck was so unnaturally white as neces- 
sarily to owe its snow to art, her eyes so 
dark that she must have learned a lesson 
from the East. It was a profanation, a sac- 
rilege, I felt, and I fled from the box with 
horror. 

Taking my seat in the stalls I gazed upon 
her. I knew every face in society, and this 
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| vision of heaven had never blessed my eyes 
| before. Who could she be, and where could 
she have been hid? 

Her companions afforded no clue, being 
equally unknown. They were an elderly 
couple, not without a certain look of dis- 
tinction, but they had a somewhat old-world 
air, as if they had been in comparative se- 
clusion. 

In vain I made inquiries of men with the 
most extensive acquaintance ; we were all 
alike puzzled. A formidable array of glasses 
was levelled upon her, but she underwent 
the scrutiny with the most well-bred com- 
posure. Again her glance met mine, and I' 
felt, rather than saw, that she perceived my 
admiration. I was gratified, for, slight as 
it was, a kind of link seemed formed be- 
tween us. 5 

Before the ballet was over they rose to go, 
and I hurried out to take my P ace on the 
stairs. As she passed me, I thrilled at the 
touch of her dress, and was bewildered by 
the full blaze of her beauty. 
| Quietly I followed, and saw her handed to 
| her carriage. She had not taken her seat, 
when the horses started. Her arm, out- 
stretched to save herself from falling, crashed 
through the window, and I saw the blood 
spurt out in dark jets. An artery was cut. 

I sprang forward. 

“I am a surgeon,” I cried: ‘*I can stop 
the bleeding for the present, but drive home 
as quickly as possible.” 

No one resented my tone of authority, and 
the carriage wheeled away with us. A hand- 
kerchief and a Brobdignag silver penholder 
(designed to look professional for prescrip- 
tions and memoranda) formed a temporary 
substitute for a tourniquet. With the pres- 
sure of my thumb on the injured vessel, it 
sufficed to stop the flow. 

By the gaslight I could just see that she 
leant back and closed her eyes as if faint. 

“Are you suffering? ow does your 
arm feel now?” I asked, gently. ‘ 

I had almost dreaded to hear her speak, 
but her voice was music itself as she re- 
plied, “My arm is quite cold. Your hand 
seems to burn it.” 

Well it might, for the touch of that soft, 
smooth arm was sending the blood coursing 
through my veins at fever speed. 

Soon, oh! so soon, we drew up before the 
hotel. Clinging to my arm she descended 
the stairs. I had stopped by the way at the 
shop of a chemist I knew, and had procured 
all that was necessary. Quickly the wound 
was dressed, for it was a clean cut present- 
ing no difficulty. ‘ 

Then after laying my card on the table, I 
bowed myself from the room, saying that I 
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would call again in the morning. If I had 
remained a moment longer I must have 
committed some folly. 

I went home, but 1 was promos in. such 
a state of excitement that I could not sleep. 
This would not do, for I had my work for 
the next day, so I took a sedative, which had 
the required effect. Perhaps I had rather 
overdosed myself, for I did not awake till 
late. It was near midday before I reached 
the hotel. 

“They have gone, sir,” said the waiter in 
reply to my inquiries: ‘ but the gentleman 
left a note for you.” 

I could hardly believe my ears. I felt as 
if Ihad received a sudden blow. It was a 
cruel disappointment, but with a gleam of 
hope I opened the letter. It ran:— 


“Dear Sir,—We had intended to leave 
town this morning, and your patient, thanks to 
your skill, felt so well, that she would not hear 
of a change of plan. She wished to leave you 
the accompanying trifle as a sign that she is not 
ungrateful. Indeed, I cannot express our feel- 
ing of what we owe you. Yours sincerely, H. 
L. Jones.” 

Enclosed was a ring, a small cameo of no 

eat intrinsic value, but I had seen it on 

er hand as I dressed the wound, so to me 
it was priceless. 

What delicacy this showed. Perhaps she 
had seen that a fee would have pained me, 
while this memento was -unspeakably pre- 
cious. With renewed ardor I sought to 
trace her, but in vain I cross-examined the 
waiter. He only knew that they had been 
there two or three days, their name was 
Jones, and they came from Wales. The 
young lady must be their daughter, for he 

ad heard them both call her “ my child.” 

Though I had never gone as far as this 
before, [ had often had violent attacks of 
love at first sight, or I should have been 
positively terrified at my own sensations. I 
was obliged to own to myself that if called 
in to a patient in a similar state, I should at 
once have given a certificate of insanity. 

More than a year passed away, and by 
degrees the impression made upon me wore 
off. Idid not forget her, however, and my 
thoughts would not unfrequently turn to the 
fair unknown. 

For the moment I had felt utterly unable 
to endure Lady Clara’s badinage, so I care- 
fully avoided her for a month or two. Nat- 
urally this put an end to a flirtation which 
had iow established on the principle of mu- 
tual amusement with limited liability, and I 
had not filled up the vacancy permanently. 
I wandered about, indeed, with even more 
than my usual inconstancy. 

I think that the danger I had been in had 
given me a shock, and I could now feel 
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thankful that the temptation had been re- 
moved. That memory made me difficult to 
please, and cautious against giving rein to 
my feelings. 





It was autumn, and London was a desert. 
Suddenly, I remembered that my friends, the 
Llewellyns, had given me a warm invitation 
to their place in Wales. I had not seen my 
native principality for years, and I resolved 
to pay it a visit. To look at my engage- 
ment-book and see that I had nothing im- 
portant to tie me, to make arrangements for 
a substitute in case of any emergency aris- 
ing, was the work of an hour. I wrote a 
letter announcing my arrival, and had every 
thing packed in readiness to start next 
morning. 

AsI travelled westward Ifound that much 
rain had fallen, and in one place a torrent 
had washed away the rails. The conse- 
quence of this was an hour’s delay, and on 
my arrival at the terminus I found the coach 
had already started, 

There was, howe¥er, another later in the 
day, and I booked Mince init. The clouds 
now cleared away for some hours, and I en- 
joyed the drive, but presently another shower 
came on. 

The Llewellyns evidently had not expected 
me by this conveyance, for when we reached 
the corner where the road to Llandethryn 
branched off, there was no one to meet me. 
I had my luggage taken into a cottage by 
the road-side till I should send for it, and 
learning that I had only a mile to walk, I 
set off on foot with my umbrella. 

A quarter of a mile on I came to a little 
hamlet, but I did not pause, for I saw noth- 
ing to be gained by stopping. As I passed 
one of the cottages, the door opened, and 
out tript a quaint little being who appeared 
as much at home in the rain as if she were 
a mermaid. Wrapping her closely, and 
worn hoodlike over her head, she had an 
ample red cloak. Her dress, whatever it 
might be, was gathered up under this drap- 
ery, leaving visible an exquisitely shaped— 
well, ankle. 

She gave me one sly glance, and then 
tript on as unconcernedly as if a well- 
dressed, not altogether frightful London man 
was quite a common sight in the village. 
This, however, did not suit my notions, for 
the glimpse I caught had convinced me she 
was pretty and lively looking. 

“‘ Here, my pretty one!” I cried after her: 
“have part of my umbrella, if you are go- 
ing my way, unless you are a water-kelpie.” 

She stopped short, and dropped a low 
courtesy. 

‘My cloak keeps me dry. If I have your 
umbrella you will be wet, look you,” she 
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said, with that peculiar accent, which after 
my long absence seemed strange even to my 
elsh ears. 

‘“‘ Nonsense!” I returned: “ there is quite 
shelter enough for both, my dear, if we keep 
close. Here, take my arm.” 

She took it with a roguish smile, even 
while saying: “I feel afraid. You are a 
fine gentleman, and I am only a poor village 

irl.” 
‘ “T never saw a lady with brighter eyes, 
or more beautiful hair,” I said, taking up a 
tress of pure gold, which straggled from en 
neath her picturesque headdress. ‘There 
is no one I should like to have here instead 
of you—what is your name ?” 

“ Kitty, sir, so please you.” 

“ Kitten it chal be, you frolicsome little 
thing. Keep your eyes away, you sorceress, 
you are bewitching me.” 

She laughed a low, pleased laugh, that 
would not have been out of place in a Lon- 
don boudoir. 

We have now come to a turbid stream 
crossing the road. Itywas not deep, evi- 
dently, for there weretracks showing that 
carts and carriages passed through it, but 
there was no perceptible passage for those 
on foot. 

“‘ The stepping-stones are covered!” she 
said, with a look of dismay: “ what can:we 
do?” 

‘“‘ Those pretty little feet shall not be wet, 
at all events,” I returned, “if I have to 
wade for it, but I think I can see the stones 
well enough to cross without that.” 

I caught her up in my arms, for she was 
as light as a feather, and quickly carried her 
across. ‘Now I must take toll,” I said, 
suiting the action to the word. I had not 
set her down yet, and she could not resist. 

“‘Tiow dare you, sir? I am very angry, 
look you,” she said, with a pout. 

“Well, I have looked, but I don’t see it,” 
replied, coolly : “if you were, you would be 
an ungrateful little baggage, for I am wet to 
the knees, so if it had not been for me, you 
must have stayed on the other side, or have 
had a rare ducking.” 

** Well, if you meant no harm I must for- 
give you, but you might have asked me 
first,” she said, coquettishly. 

By the time we had reached the house, 
she had quite captivated me protem. There 
was something very piquant and attractive 
in her look. 

I had been rather surprised at her turning 
into the grounds with me, but when we had 
got near the door, with a laughing good-by 
she ran down a side-path to the back of the 
house. It was one of the servants, then, 
with whom I had been making love; but 
what of that, I thought, since she was pretty 
enough to tempt an anchorite. 





My peal at the bell quickly brought to the 
door a servant who admitted me into the 
hall. An open door led into a billiard-room, 
and Llewellyn hurried out to give me a cor- 
dial welcome. 

‘‘ How wet you must be,” he said: “ you 
ought to change at once, but my things 
would be too wide and too short for you. 
Ah! I have it! Charlie will accommodate 
you; he is just about your build.” - 

One in hand, Lord Charles Devereux had 
quietly sauntered out after our host. I was 
delighted to find him here, for he was a 
great favorite with me. He was not very 
bright certainly, but there was not a more 
warm-hearted, good-natured fellow in her 
majesty’s service, and he was, as he de- 
served, a universal favorite. 

“ Why, Lloyd, old fellow!” he said: “I 
thought from your not turning up, you had 
been tooling the mail yourself, and spilling 
the concern. So you want some toggery— 
well, I dare say I can find you something.” 

I had no doubt of it, for dress was one of 
his strong points. 

“And there is the dressing bell!” ex- 
claimed Llewellyn, “‘so you have not too 
much time before dinner. Be off, both of 
you, and mind, no gossiping up-stairs like a 
couple of school-girls.” 

‘I don’t stir,” I said, “ till you promise 
not to wait dinner an instant for me. I 
neither wish to be hurried out of my wits, 
nor to be worried by the thought that I am 
keeping you waiting.” 

‘“‘ Well, I promise,” he replied, ‘ but be 
as quick as youcan. Look your best though, 
for I have two such killing damsels here. 
You and Charlie must toss up to decide 
which each of you is to confine his attentions 
to, or you will be at daggers drawn.” 

It was some time before I could get com- 
fortably dry; my hair and whiskers espe- 
cially being like a sponge. When I entered 
the dining-room they were seated at table, 
and I went to the head of it to greet my 
hostess, a charming woman still in the prime 
of her beauty, a model English matron, with 
the single fault of being an inveterate match- 
maker. 

After welcoming me she turned and intro- 
duced me to Miss Lloyd, and Miss Cather- 
ine Lloyd. I started, and my heart beat 


wildly ; for there before me was my friend” 


of the opera. 

In an instant the old fever had returned. 
I was enthralled anew. And, to my joy, I 
saw that her recognition also was instantane- 
ous, that there was a smile on her lip and a 
faint glow on her cheek, as I sprang forward 
to take her hand. 

“So you know each other already,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Llewellyn: “ Ah, Mona, he is 
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the surgeon who dressed your wound. Why 
did you not tell me so?” 

‘I did not know you were friends,” she 
replied, calmly, having perfectly regained 
her composure. 

“ You do not recognize me, though we also 
have met,” said a laughing voice at my el- 
bow. 

It was another surprise for me, for there 
sat the supposed pennant girl. But after 
that first shock nothing could move me, and 
I replied, coolly, ‘“ Ah, the Kitten ! I told 
you I should soon find you out.” 

= What, another mystery!” said Llew- 
ellyn. 

x I went to the village when the sun came 
out,’ she resumed, “‘ and I borrowed Nannie’s 
cloak to come back through the rain, or I 
should have been late for dinner. Mr. 
Lloyd gave me half of his umbrella, taking 
me all the time for a village girl.” 

‘You acted the part admirably,” I said, 
“ and seemed bent on turning the fine gen- 
tleman’s head.” 

An overpowering sense of Mona Lloyd’s 
beauty was filling my whole being, and I was 
immeasurably vexed at finding myself 
drawn into this bantering conversation with 
her cousin. But very different from my 
usual habit, which was to parade my devo- 
tion, I now had an eager wish to hide what 
I was experiencing. 

Still, whenever I could do so unobserved, 
I stole a glance at Mona. And each look 
tightened, if possible the chain that was 
binding me. 

Soon after we rejoined the ladies, “ the 
Kitten ” challenged Charlie to a game of bil- 
liards, and they left the room. Presently 
they returned with an appeal for a decision 
on some knotty point, to unravel which 
the Llewellyns accompanied them to the bil- 
liard-room. I was left alone with Mona, 
ee I positively trembled as I approached 

er. 

“T received your ring,” I said, “and I 
value it duly. It has never left my finger 
* since.” 

‘No! no! Iwas almost ashamed to offer 
it to you,” she replied, “ but it would serve 
to show that I appreciated your kindness.” 

‘“‘T have given directions about it in my 
will—for it to be buried with me,” I added, 

teply to her look of inquiry. 

The soft air of timidity, the fleeting blush, 
filled me with transport. 

“ Why did you leave without giving me 
the least clue?” I asked more tenderly. 
“TI made every effort to trace you.” 

Her charming confusion, though it glad- 
dened me, might be painful to her, and I 
hastened to continue: “I had a bracelet 
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to return to you: let me clasp it on your 
arm.” 

It was close at hand, for being a gold 
chain bracelet, I had attached it to my 
watch. As I fastenedjthe snap my cye fell 
upon the white seam slightly marring the 
smunetry of an arm which Hero’s could not 
rival, 

“ You will always carry that mark,” I said. 
“ How the sight of an injury to you pained 
me!” 

As I spoke I pressed the scar with my 
fevered lips. Instantly I was aroused from 
my happy dream, for her arm was snatched 
away, and her glorious eyes flashed fire. 

How could I have imagined she had any 
tender feeling forme? Her confusion must 
have sprung trom annoyance. 

Thus days flew by at Llandethryn, for if I 
was not happy, I was the next best thing to 
it, always excited. Daily my infatuation be- 
came greater. I would willingly have torn 
myself away, but I had not the power. 

et I cherished an insane self-delusion, 
a mere tatter of a belief, that no one saw 
what was going on, and to keep up this ig- 
norance J abstained from any manifestation 
of a preference for Mona. But with all the 
unreasonableness of human nature, I was 
pained when she seconded my efforts, shun- 
ning me and shrinking from me, as was too 
often the case. 

At such times I would fall back upon “ the 
Kitten,” who gave me a ready but half- 
mocking welcome. 

Presently I found that there was some- 
thing like this in the case of Devereux. 
He too drew near Mona with a kind of tim- 
idity, as if he dreaded that each advance 
might be repulsed. With the Kitten he 
seemed on the contrary, quite at case, and 
their lively sallies often wound up with a reg- 
ular romp. And I, judging from my own 
feelings, imagined that our cases were the 
same—that he felt no more than friendship 
for the Kitten while he loved Mona. Still 
worse, I sometimes gnashed my teeth with 
frenzy, asI thought she might return his 
affection. 

One of the worst features in the case was 
that Devereux never uttered a word to me 
on the subject, though every night he 
smoked his cigar in my bedroom, and 
chatted with his usual simple frankness. He — 
was just the man to relyimplicitly upon the 
advice of some friend, and for a long time now 
he had done me the honor of setting me in the 
post of mentor. 

But one night he broke through this un- 
natural silence. 

After fiercely puffing away at his cigar for 
a quarter of an hour without speaking, he 
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suddenly blurted out: “I can stand this no 
longer ! Lloyd, old fellow, I am arse! 
in love with your beautiful namesake, and 

feel Ishall be worth nothing without her. 
Here I am longing, amd longing, but without 
the pluck to ask. Sometimes I think she will 
have me, but the next minute I despair. 
She is so beautiful, so clever, and warm- 
hearted, that I feel she is too good for a poor 
devil like me. What do you say, old fel- 
low? ShallI make the attempt or not? 
At least, it would put me out of my misery.” 

I pondered before I replied. If I let him 
suspect the truth, his loyalty of heart would 
shrink from paining me, but to act upon this 
belief would be to take a base advantage of 
his noble generosity. Yet I could not be 
expected to sign the death-warrant of my 
own hopes. 

“She is all that you say,” I replied, at 
length: “and if she waits for a man who 
really deserves her, she will have to look far. 
I cannot advise you, for you must know best 
on what footing you stand. But this I will 
say— if she has given you any decided en- 
couragement, you may venture safely, for I 
am convinced she would not play with your 
heart.” 

He mused for a moment, and then replied : 
‘Well she has given me undoubted encour- 
agement at times, so I will take your advice, 
for, as you say, she is too noble to play fast 
and loose with me. You and her cousin 
will be the first whose congratulations I shall 
claim. By the by, why don’t you take up 
with the other? You seem really to like 
each other, and then we should be con- 
nected ?” 

“Stuff!” I roared. “If I was the only 
man left on earth, with all womankind to 
choose from, I would not marry. I value 
my freedom too much to sell myself to slav- 
ery. 

His complacent picture of Mona’s un- 
doubted encouragement and his claiming our 
congratulations, had irritated me beyond 
bearing. But the good-natured fellow only 
opened his eyes in wonder at this new speci- 
men of my “strange ways,” as he called 
them, without noticing that my tirade was 
any thing but complimentary to himself. 

Presently, finding that I was im no mood 
for chat, he took himself off and left me in 
peace. PeacedoI say? Ay, such peace as 
there is in purgatory. 





I was sitting the next morning after break- 
fast writing a letter in the library, when 
Devereux burst into the room. His face, 
generally calm, but now radiant with delight, 
told me his errand at once. 

“ Congratulate me, old fellow!” he shout- 


ed; “she has accepted me, and I am the 
happiest, luckiest dog alive.” 


could gladly have killed him where he 
stood, but I suppose the effort I made to 
hide my feelings was successful, for he be- 
trayed no astonishment as he looked at me. 
Words cannot tell what it cost me to breathe 
out: “ May you both be happy, but you can- 
not fail.” 

They should not guess at what I suffered, 
I was determined, so in less than five min- 
utes after Devereux left the library I followed 
him to the sitting-room. It was a large, 
double room with folding doors, and at the 
further extremity Devereux and Mona were 
sitting close together on an ottoman. The 
sight of the pleased attention with which she 
regarded him made me feel positively rabid. 

Gladly I turned from the hateful scene to 
Catherine Lloyd, who at this instant came in 
with her hands filled with flowers for the 
vases. Her softened, gentle manner, and 
the kindly look she gave, struck me at once. 
Could Devereux be right in his supposition 
that she too loved, and that Pwas the fa- 
vored mortal ? 

Yes, I could not doubt the signs of a wo- 
man’s true deep affection that she betrayed. 
The sight of her cousin’s happiness had van- 
quished her, forcing her to lay aside that 
giddy carelessness with which she generally 
masked her true nature. 

An impulse urged me to act so that they 
could have no suspicion of my torments, 
The next instant I had laid my hand, heart, 
and fortune, at her feet. 

First she stared as if she thought me mad; 
then her ringing laugh echoed through the 
room, 

“Charlie, come here!” she cried: “you 
must call Mr. Lloyd out—he has positively 
been making me a proposal.” 

“He is engaged to you then!” I ex- 
claimed, utterly confounded. ‘From his 
description I thought it was to your cousin.” 

With the pout of a spoiled child, she said, 
“You refused her once yourself. Why 
should you expect others to appreciate her 
better than you?” 

“Refused her?” I echoed, utterly be- 
wildered. 

A glance at Mona only deepened the mys- 
tery, for she sat with blushing cheek andy 
downcast eye, as if unable to deny the tru 
of her cousin’s words. 

But as I gazed, the truth dawned upon 
me, and with ita hope. ‘“ Who is she?” I 
asked, turning to Kate. 

“ Ah, I see you have already guessed,” she 
cried, gayly: “she is Lucy Mona Lloyd, 
whose hand even with a fortune in it you 





disdained to accept. Charlie, come to the 
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billiard-room with me; you and I are only 
in the way here.” 

‘Can you forgive me?” I asked, plead- 
ingly: “] could not tell what you were, and 
I would not marry for wealth.” 

Her eyes flashed. How magnificent she 
looked in her pride. 

“The thought of what was due to your 
cousin and to the memory of your uncle’ 
might have induced you to find some less in- 
sulting means than contemptuous silence to 
convey your rejection of my hand.” 

She hissed out the last words, as though 
the very thought was a bitter humiliation to 
her. 

“‘ You have your revenge,” I said, gloomily : 





“and I will not hide from you how fully. 
From that night when I first saw you, I have 
been madly in love, and I find I have thrown 
away my sole chance of happiness.” 

“I knew it,” she rep}ied, fiercely. “TI rec- 
ognized you at once, and I read your heart 
with a feeling of triumph. And when you 
came here I rejoiced, for I looked forward 
to this moment when you should be at my 
aes and I in my turn should spurn you, 

ut—*? 

The change of tone, the sudden: pause, 
made me look up. With a wild feeling of 
hope I saw a gentle, blushing look of love 
on that face, so haughty but now. 

“But I cannot,” she whispered. 





Tue Berrana, AN Irattan TWELFTH- 
Nigat Custom.—The Beffana is said to have 
been an old woman, who was busily employed 
in cleaning the house when the three kings were 
journeying to carry the treasures to be offered 
to the infant Saviour. On being called to see 
them pass by, she said she could not just then, 
as she was so busy sweeping the house, but she 
would be sure to see them as they went back. 
The kings, however, as is well known, returned 
to their own country by another way ; so the old 
woman is supposed to be ever since in a perpet- 
ual state of Jooking out for their coming, some- 
thing after the manner of the legend of the wan- 
dering Jew. She is said to take great interest 
in the welfare of young children, and particularly 
of their good behavior. Through most parts of 
Italy on the twelfth night the children are put 
to bed earlicr than usual, and a stocking taken 
from cach and put before the fire. In a short 
time there is acry, “Ecco la Beffana!” and 
the children hurry out of bed, and rush to the 
chimney ; when lo! in the stocking of each is a 
present, supposed to have been left by the Bef- 
fana, snd proportioned in its value to the be- 
havior of the child during the past year. If any 
one has been unusually rebellious and incorrigi- 
ble, behold ! the-stocking is full of ashes. This 
degrading and disappointing circumstance is 
gencraily greeted by a torrent of tears, and the 
little rebel is then told, if he or she will promise 
most faithfully to be better bel:aved for the fu- 
ture, the stocking shall be replaced, and perhaps 
the Beffana may rely on the promises of amend- 
ment, and leave some little present as she comes 
back. Accordingly, the child is put to bed again, 
gu in a shore time the cry is again raised, 

“* Here’s the Beffana,” and the child jumps up, 
runs to the stocking, and finds some little toy 
there, which, of course, the parents have placed 
there in the interim. Any misbehavior dur- 
ing the following year is met with, “O you 
naughty child, what did you promise on Epiph- 





any? No more presents will you get from 
the Beffana.” On the preceding night a sort of 
fair is held, consisting of the toys so to be pre- 
sented, which is crowded to excess. On one 
occasion when I witnessed it at Rome, the sol- 
diers were sent for to clear the way, as the peo- 
ple got so closely packed, there was no means 
of getting about. The interest excited could 
searcely be believed in England.—Notes and 
Queries. 





Lorp MacavLay’s UNPUBLISHED History. 
—We (Inverness Courier) are indebted to a lit- 
erary friend for the following, which may be 
fully relied upon: ‘‘ There are stories going the 
round, to the effect that Lord Macaulay’s MSS. 
of the next two volumes of his History are il- 
legible. The fact is, that the fifth volume is 
quite finished and right. It abounds in interest, 
chiefly of the Queen Anne period, and of the 
contests respecting the privileges of the Lords 
and Commons; with descriptions of the inner 
life of the country, never before published, or 
indeed discovered. Volume six is so far ad- 
vanced as only to need a little arrangement 
from Lord Macaulay’s great friend, Mr. Ellis, 
who is left his literary executor. Lady Trevel- 
‘tery is chief executor, almost every thing being 
eit to her; and in her hurry preparing to go 
out to Sir Charles, at Madras, the precious 
MSS. and other valuables are for the present 
deposited in Drummond’s Bank safe—not to be 
kept there long, I hope. Lady Trevelyan had 
left Holly Lodge that morning to return in the 
evening, but her brother had died half an hour 
before she got back.” The Zimes, “on the best 
authority,” modifies this statement, announcing 
that some progress had been made by Lord Ma- 
caulay towards the compiigtion of another vol- 
ume, ard that a portion @&the MS. is fully pre- 
pared for publication. mstances, however, 
will probably delay for some time the appear- 
ance of any further portion of the History. 
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A MAN’S WOOING. 


You said, last night, you did not think 
In all the world of men 

Was one true lover—true alike 
In deed and word and pen ;— 


One knightly lover, constant as 
The old knights, who sleep sound : 
Some women, said you, there might be— 
Not one man faithful found : 


Not one man, resolute to win, 

Or winning, firm to hold 
The woman, not all women—sought 
Herself and not her gold: 


Not one whose noble life and pure 
iad power so to control 

To humble loving loyalty 
Her free but reverent soul, 


That she beside him gladly moved 
Both sovereign and slave: 

In faith unfettered, homage dear, 
Each claiming what each gave. 

And then you dropped your eyelids white, 
And stood, a maiden brave, 

Proud, sweet :—unloving and unloved 
Descending to the grave. 


I let you speak, and ne’er replied ; 
I watched you for a space, 

Until that passionate glow, like youth, 
Had faded from your face. 


No anger show’d I—nor complaint: 

+ My heart’s beats shook no breath, 

Although I knew that Ihad found 
Her, who brings life or death ; 


The woman, true as life or death ; 
The love, strong as these twain, 

Against which seas of mortal fate 
Beat harmlessly in vain. 


“Not one true man;”’ I hear it still, 
Your voice’s clear, cold sound, 

Upholding all your constant swains 
And good knights underground, 


“Not one true lover ;””—woman, turn: 
Ilove you. Words are small ; 

’Tis life speaks plain: In twenty years 
Perhaps you may know all. 


Iseck you. You.alone I seek : 
All other women, fair 

Or wise, or good, may go their way 
Without my thought or care 

But you I follow day by day, 
And night by night I keep 

My heart’s chaste mansion lighted, where 
Your image lies asleep. 


Asleep! Ife’er to wk 1 knows 
Who Eve to Adamprought, 


A MAN’S WOOING. 


As you to me; the embodiment 
Of boyhood’s dear sweet thought, 


And youth’s fond dream and-manhood’s hope, 
That still half hopeless shone 

Till every rootless vain ideal 
Commingled into one. 


You ; who are so diverse from me, 

- Yet seem as much my own 

As this my soul, which formed apart 
Dwells in its bodily throne ;— 


Or rather, for that perishes, 
As these our two lives are 

So strangely, marvellously drawn 
Together from afar ; 


Till week by week and month by month 
We liker seem to grow, 

As two hill streams, flushed with rich rain, 
Each into the other flow. 


I swear no oaths, I tell no lies, 
Nor boast I never knew 

A love-dream—we all dream in youth—- 
But waking, I found you, 


The real woman, whose first touch 
Aroused to highest life 

My real manhood. Crown it then, 
Good angel, friend, love, wife. 


Imperfect as I am, and you, 
Perchance, not all you seem, 

We two together, garner up . 
Our past’s bright, broken dream. 


We two together dare to look 
Upon the years to come, 

As travellers, met in far countrie, 
Together look towards home. 


Come home, the old tales were not false, 
Yet the new faith is true; 

Those saintly souls who made men knights 
Were women such as you. 


For the great love that teaches love 
Deceived not, ne’cr deceives ! 
And she who most believes in man 
Makes him what she believes. 


Come! if you come not, I can wait; 
My faith, like life, is long ; 

My will—not little; my hope much; 
The patient are the strong. 


Yet come, ah come! The years run fast, 
And hearths grow swiftly cold— 

Hearts too: but while blood beats in mine 
It holds you and will hold. 


And so before you it lies bare— 
Take it or let it lie, 

It was an honest heart; and yours 
To all eternity. 





—Macemillan’s Magazine. 
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LORD PALMERSTON ON THE LAWS OF MARITIME WARFARE, 


From The Economist, 11 Feb. 
LORD PALMERSTON ON THE LAWS OF 
MARITIME WARFARE. 

WE print in another column “a memorial 
of the Liverpool Shipowners’ Association ” to 
Lord John Russell respecting the present 
rules of maritime warfare, and we recommend 
it to the particular attention of our readers, 
because it states, in a practical and business- 
like way, the real grievances which are found 
by experience to result from those rules. 
Many of the mercantile bodies who have pre- 
pared petitions on this subject have committed 
a grave argumentative error, They have 
wished to give to the question a greater de- 
gree of general interest than really belongs 
to it; and, as usually happens in enlarging 
the range of their argument, they have in- 
creased the number of its difficulties. They 
have insisted on the philanthropic value of the 
exemption of property at sea from the perils 
of war; they have had no difficulty in show- 
ing that the adoption of the rules they sug- 
gest would make warfare more humane; they 
have shown that the adoption of these rules 
would, during the continuance of a war, di- 
minish materially the suffering which it causes. 
But, in so arguing, they have not properly 
considered the view of this subject which ee 
lish statesmen—especially our older statesmen, 
whose political memory goes back to the last 
great war—will inevitably take of the subject. 

"The recent answer of Lord Palmerston to 
the deputation from the Liverpool Chamber 
of Commerce puts this point in the very 
strongest light. He met the philanthropic 
argument of the gentlemen who addressed 
him by a military one. He said in substance, 
—We must, as Englishmen, advocate those 
rules of warfare which are most beneficial to 
England, which will increase her chances of 
winning and diminish her chances of losing in 
war: in former wars England has been vic- 
torious, because she was “ mistress of the 
seas,”—because she captured whatever ene- 
mies’ goods she could find on the seas,—be- 
cause she ruined their commerce, and made 
prizes of their ships and prisoners of their 
crews. He observed: “That he would not 
flatter the deputation by professing to agree 
with them. He considered that the very ex- 
istence of this country depended on its pos- 
sessing the command of the seas, and that it 
was necessary for that object to retain the 
power of seizing the ships, and especially the 
seamen navigating the ships of foreign powers. 
War was an enormous evil, but still it was 
sometimes necessary to go to war in self-de- 
fence ; and anaval power like England ought 
not to surrender any means of weakening her 
enemies at sea. If we do not seize their sea- 
men on board their merchant vessels, we 
should have to fight them on board their ships 
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of war. He denied that'private property was 
spared in war on land any more than war at 
sea. On the contrary, armies in an enemy’s 
country took whatever they wanted or desired 
without the slightest regard to the rights of 
property, as we should find to our cost if a 
hostile army should ever succeed in landing 
in this country.” 

The principal argument proceeds upon a 
misapprehension. In the sense of this argu- 
ment, England can never again be mistress of 
the seas. We hope that in any future war 
her navy will distinguish itself as much as it 
did in former times; we hope and believe that 
it will prove itself stronger than any which 
will be opposed to it. But, however much 
this may be the case it will not avail us as it 
formerly did ; we have agreed not to use our 
power as we once did. We have agreed not 
to interfere with the exports and imports of 
the enemy’s country unless they are carried 
on in the enemy’s own ships. We have al- 
lowed that all the commerce of our opponents 
shall be unaffected, and have only reserved 
the right of capturing their ships and making 
prisoners of their crews. It is quite idle to 
call England mistress of the seas, when the 
whole sea-going commerce of any of our ene- 
mies may go on without ger touching it,— 
when she cannot deprive the consumers in the 
hostile territory of a single article, or exclude 
its producers from a single source of profit. 
We hope it may be very long before there is 
another European war, but we are sure that 
when there is, it will be found that the power 
of naval depredation which England now pos- 
sesses will be of no real advantage to her. 

It was not unnatural that a statesman of 
Lord Palmerston’s standing should take the 
view which he did. Not only is it the tradi- 
tional English view,—the view of our greatest 
and most eminent statesmen,—but likewise it 
is that which was the English side of an old 
controversy when Lord Palmerston entered 
public life. For a very long period it has 
been considered our national interest to ex- 
tend the rights of belligerents at sea, because 
we were habitually the strongest power at 
sea; and it has been the traditional policy of 
foreign nations to restrict the rights of naval 
belligerents with the almost avowed view of 
lessening the power of England and impair- 
ing the efficiency of her navy. It was very 
natural that a statesman with the national 
spirit which has longiijcharacterized Lord 
Palmerston should hadi the view 
most favorable to,this country, and should be 
almost unwilling-even to listen to arguments 
on the other side. » It is most unfortunate that 
the discussion has been made so general,— 
that the topic has seemed to be an old one, 
when it is really quite a new one. The judg- 
ment of old statesmen is most likely to be at 








fault on a question which superficially resem- 
bles, but really differs, from one which they 
considered in their youth. 

Lord Palmerston seems to attach much im- 
portance to our power of capturing foreign 
traders in case of war, and of so hampering 
our enemy’s trade. But the effect of this 
must always, we think, be in practice trifling. 
The number of prizes actually taken will al- 
ways bear but a minute proportion to the 
number of the ships afloat of either belliger- 
ent. {[f, as is assumed by Lord Palmerston, 
England has the undisputed and complete 
mastery at sea, all the ships of her opponent 
will not be so foolish as to venture from their 
own ports. The greater portion of them will 
be laid up there. The traders captured will 
only be those which are bold enough to ven- 
ture to sea and which are so unfortunate as to 
be taken. The advantage of the present sys- 
tem in this respect is, therefore, we think, im- 
aginary. 

The great misfortune of the existing regu- 
lations respecting maritime warfare is, that 
the fear of war produces mischievous effects 
analogous to those of war itself. As soon as 
there is a possibility of a European war, or- 
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ders will constantly be sent to distant ports 
to ship, not by English vessels, but by Amer- 
ican vessels, Europe may not for many years 
experience a long period of uninterrupted 
quiet. Judging from present appearances, 
such is the most probable supposition. Criti- 
cal conjunctures will, it would seem, occur 
with painful frequency, and at every one of 
such conjunctures English shipping will be at 
a disadvantage as compared with American. 
A general and lasting impression will be made 
on the minds of merchants that it is safe to 
ship in vessels with the United States flag, 
and not safe to ship in vessels with our flag; 
and, if such an impression should once take 
root, its consequences will be disastrous to us. 


Lord Palmerston argues that propany on 
land is not always protected, and, therefore. 


property at sea ought not to be so either 
No one has ever contended that property 
afloat should be better protected than prop- 
erty on shore. It is only proposed that the 
should be put on the same footing. In bot 
cases the exceptional circumstances of war 
may render exceptions necessary, but we need 
not, because of these exceptions, make a dis- 
tinction between the two. 





Mr. Henry D. Girrn, whose death has been 
announced in the secular papers, will be remem- 
bered for his connection with our ecclesiastical as 
with our political and literary history. Those 
who attended the sessions of the General Con- 
vention in Philadelphia, in 1856, will recollect a 
tall, emaciated man, of bent frame, and clear 
though weak voice, who read a written address 
on the then condition of our missions at Athens. 
It was Henry D. Gilpin, for many years eminent 
as a lawyer in the federal courts at Philadelphia 
and Washington ; a leading supporter of Gen- 
eral Jackson’s, at the time of the latter’s contest 
with the Bank of the United States ; and solicitor 
to the Treasury, and afterwards Attorney Gen- 
eral under Mr. Van Buren’s administration. 
Few men of his time had so high a literary 
culture ; perhaps none, with the exception of 
Mr. Choate, brought together and mastered a 
library so rich and varied. He was in former 
days the intimate and confidential associate of 
Edward Livingston, whose literary and political 
labors he shared. In later days, he was united 


in equal closeness with that remarkable body of 
literary men whom Mr. Van Buren collected 
around him in his a@ministration, prominent 


Y 





among whom were Washington Irving, Poinsett, 
and Paulding. Death has now broken up these 
ranks, but there are not a few still living who 
will go back to moments when, under the influ- 
ence of Mr. Gilpin’s refined and genial hospital- 


ity, these author-statesmen, as well as the politi-” 


cal chief under whom they once served, showed 
how it was, by literary culture and sympathy, 
that eclectic opinion became catholic, and poli- 
tics rose into history. 

Mr. Gilpin, in the last few years, paid much 
attention to questions of ecclesiastical and re- 
ligious interest. He had withdrawn entirel 
from politics and had devoted that leisure which 
had been denied him in his earlier life to the con- 
sideration, in part, at least of the great concerns 
of the soul. ‘To the extent to which his inquir- 
ies went, so far as concerns our particular com- 
munion, the present writer can speak ; and his 
address on the Greck Mission may be taken 
as an illustration of the patient and luminous 
thought given by him to such topics. Nor did 
he rest with mere speculation. Few dealt more 
liberally with the Christian and philanthropic 
objects of the day; few have lent a kinder and 
more generous support to young men.—JL/pisco- 
pal Recorder. 








